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MGANS AND ORGANISTS OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Abbey of Westminster, doubtless, pos- 
sessed several “ pairs of organs” in monastic times, 
but of these we have no record. The earliest 
notice we find of an organ, in connection with the 
Abbey, is in 1596; when John Chap pington, an 
organ-builder of note, erected a new instrument, 
selling the old one to the parish of St. Margaret's. 
In the accounts of the latter parish we read 
“Paid to Mr. Chapington for the organs of the 
colledge [7. e. of Westminster], xiij' xiij* iv.” 
The organ placed in the Abbey, in the room of 
the one just noticed, we may presume was that 
destroyed by the Puritans in 1645. Bruno Ryves 
tells us, in his Mercurius Rusticus ; the Countries 

Complan ut of the barbarous Out- rages ct ommatted 

by the ror i of this late flourishing Kingdome, 
1646, that at Westminster — 
‘the soldiers of Westhorne and Caewood’s companies 
irtered in the Abbey Church, where they brake 
down the rayl about the altar, and burnt it in the place 
where it stood ; the a) brake down the organs, rr saunas 
the pipes | ale-houses for pots of ale,” &c. 

At the Restoration, 
placed by a new one 
Smith, at a cost of 1207. 

The date usually given for the 
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the Abbey organ was re- 
by the celebrated Father 
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organ is 1662; 
date Dec. 30, 1660, says: — 
*Lord’s Day: I to the Abbey, and walked there, 


seeing the great confusion of people that came there to 
hear the organs,” 


but Pepys, in his Diary, under the 


From this notice we may 
Smith’s organ was erected at an earlier date 
than that generally received. The specification 
of this instrument is curious, and will interest 
those who care to go into details: — 


safely conclude that 


Compass CC (no C sharp) to C3 in alt, 48 keys. 


Pipes. 
42 


1. Ope Twelfth . 


6. Fifteenth 


n Diapason 
2. Stopped Diapason — 
3. Principal ° 42 | 7, Sesquialtera, } 
1. Nason . ° 4: iv. ranks 4 
Shifting x Movement. 

This, it will be remembered, was the organ on 
which Blow, Purcell, and Croft played, and under 
which they were buried. It stood on the north 
side of the choir, over the stalls; and views of it 
may be seen in Sandford’s Coronation of James IL, 
1687, and Dart’s Antiquities of Westminster Abbey, 
1723. It was removed from the Abbey in 1730, 
and subsequently re-erected in 1e orchestra of 
Vauxhall Gardens by Byfield, who extended the 
compass up to E3 in alt, and provided it with a 
long movement : — 

“ This long 
“was the 


movement,” remarks Mr. E, J. Hopkins, 
first of its kind made in England ; and it served 
Green as a model for the similar appliance attached to 
the organ temporarily erected by him in Westminster 
— for the Handel Festival of 1784, and which in stru- 
ment, destined for ( vanterbury, was afterwards transferred 
to the Cathedral in that city. 


The instrument that succeeded Smith’s organ, 
was the present noble one built by Shrider and 
Jordan in 17: 30, at a cost of 1000/, and of which 
the opening is thus recorded in an old MS. book 
in the custody of the Precentor of Westminster :— 
organ, built by Mr. Schreider and Mr. Jor- 
opened on the Ist of August, 1730, by Mr. 
the anthem, Purcell’s O give thanks.” 


“ The new 
dan, was 
Robinson : 

This organ was placed on the screen at the 
west end of the choir, where it remained till 1846, 
when great alterations were made in the arrange- 
ments of the Abbey itself, including the remo- 
delling and alteration of the instrument. The 
original situation of this organ greatly interrupted 
the view of the east window from the choir, and 
of the apse from the west end of the church. It 
is now divided into three cases: one placed on 
the north side of the church, in the fourth arch 
from the opening of the transept, contains the 
great organ; another, exactly similar, is placed 
fronting it, in the corresponding arch on the oe 
side of the church, and contains the swell; and a 
third, placed over the arch in the screen, contains 
the choir As the cases of the great organ 
and swell scarcely project beyond the face of the 


organ. 
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wall and the line of pillars, and as the case con- 
taining the choir organ rises but very little above 
the tabernacle work of the stalls, the view from 
the west to the east end of the church is uninter- 
rupted, and the expanse of the roof is unbroken 
to the eye of the spectator. The organist sits 
behind the choir organ, facing the north. The 
pedal pipes lie along the organ-loft transversely 
(i. e. from north to south). Thus the organist 
may be said to sit surrounded on all sides by his 
instrument. 
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1621. John Parsons, also Master of the Cho- 
risters.—He was the son of old Robert Parsons, 
who was drowned at Newark-upon-Trent in 1569, 


| He was appointed organist of St. Margaret’s, 


Westminster, in 1616, which situation he pro- 


| bably resigned when he accepted office at the 
| Abbey. He died in August, 1623, and was buried 


Having given an account of the organs of | 
Westminster Abbey, I shall now proceed to give | 
a list of the organists from the earliest time to, | 


the present, which I am enabled to do from a 
_ MS. in the handwriting of Dr. Benjamin Cooke. 
When the late Mr. Vincent Novello was writ- 
ing his Life of Purcell in 1831, he applied to Dr. 
Goodenough for a list of the organists; but that 
gentleman, in his reply, says: ‘ rom the Resto- 
ration we can go on regularly enough, but there 
is irregularity and uncertainty before that period.” 


Upon a similar application, which I made some | 


twelve years later, to Dr. Buckland, the worthy 
Dean told me that some of the earlier books were 
missing, and he believed no perfect list could now 
be formed. The roll of organists then, made by 
Dr. Cooke, has an additional value from the cir- 
cumstances above related. I have added a few 
brief notes containing some new scraps of bio- 
graphical information : — 

A.D. 1549. John Howe.—Probably a monk, and 
the person called “ Father Howe,” whose name 
occurs in the old parish accounts of Lambeth, St. 
Mary-at-Hill, St. Helen’s, &c., as “mendyng” 
and otherwise attending to the “ orgayns.” 

1562. John Taylor, also Master of the Choris- 
ters.—Nothing is known of this musician. 

1570. Robert White, B.A., Mus. Bac., also 
Master of the Choristers.—This eminent man pre- 
ceded Tallis and Byrd as a church composer, and 
died before their fame was fully established. He 


appears to have been organist of Ely Cathedral | 


from 1562 to 1567. The Rev. W. E. Dickson, in 
his Catalogue of Musical MSS. in Ely Cathedral, 
speaks of White’s death as having occurred in 
1567 ; but this is impossible, unless, which seems 
hardly likely, there were two musicians of this 
name flourishing at the same period. 

1575. Henry Leeve, also Master of the Choris- 
ters.—An unknown name in the history of music. 

1588. Edmund Hooper, also Master of the Cho- 
risters.—He was sworn a Gentleman of the Chapel- 
royal in 1603, and was the first regularly ap- 
pointed organist of the Abbey. A copy of his 
_— is still preserved. Dr. Goodenough says 


18 —— to have been frequently employed in 
“mending the organ,” also in “ pricking new 
song-books.” 

in the cloisters, 


He died in 1621, and was buried 


| Kercher, Prebend of Winchester. 


in the cloisters, 

1623. Orlando Gibbons, Mus. Doc. — “One of 
the rarest musicians of his time,” and not inaptly 
styled the “ English Palestrina.” Ile was born 
at Cambridge (1583?), and in all probability was 
the son of William Gibbons, who on November 
3, 1567, was admitted one of the “waytes” of 
the town of Cambridge, with the annual fee of 
40s, He was appointed organist of the Chapel- 
royal in 1604; Bachelor of Music, 1606; and 
Doctor in his faculty, 1622. In 1623, in the 
overseer’s books of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
is rated as residing in the Wool-staple (where 
Bridge Street now stands), ‘‘ Orlando Gibbons, ij.” 
The following entry of his death is extracted, for 
the first time, from the ancient cheque-book of 
the Chapel-royal : — 

“ 1625. Mr. Orlando Gibbons, Organist, died the vth 
of June (being then Whit-Sonday), at Canterbury, where 
the King was then to receave Queene Mary, who was 
then to come out of France, and Thomas Warwick was 
sworne in his place Organist, the Ist day of July follow- 
inge, and to receave the pay of the Pistoler.” 

He was buried in Canterbury Cathedral, where 
there is a monument to his memory. 

1625. Thomas Day, also Master of the Choris- 
ters.—He was sworn a Gentleman of the Chapel- 
royal in 1615, and died in 1654. Daniel Day, 
“ son of John Day,” was buried in the cloisters of 
the Abbey, June 1, 1627. 

1633. Richard Portman, also Master of the 
Choristers.— Educated under Orlando Gibbons. 
He resided some time in France with Dr. Wil- 
liams, Dean of Westminster, and upon his return 
was appointed organist of the Chapel-royal. 

1660. Christopher Gibbons, Mus. Doc., also 
Master of the Choristers.—Son of the celebrated 
Orlando Gibbons. He was organist of Winchester 
Cathedral before the Civil War, a fact not hitherto 
known. When the dean and prebends fled, he 
accompanied them, and served in one of the gar- 
risons. He married a daughter of Dr. Robert 
Charles II. 
had so great a regard for him that he was induced 
to give him a personal recommendation to the 
University of Oxford, requesting that he might be 
admitted to the degree of Doctor in Music, which 


| honour was accordingly conferred upon him in 


appointed him, at seventeen years of age, organist 





1664. He died in 1676, and was buried in the 
cloisters of the Abbey. 

1666. Albertus Bryne. — A scholar of John 
Tomkins, greatly patronised by Charles I., who 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
for the place of organist of Whitehall, but whether 
he succeeded in his application we are not in- 
formed. According to Wood, he was buried in 
the cloisters of the Abbey, but the date of his 
decease is not given. 

1669. John Blow, Mus. Doc.—Born at North 





In 1660 he petitioned 


Collingham, Notts, 1648 ; Gentleman of the Cha- | 


pel-royal, 1673; Master of the Choristers of the 


same, 1674; Almoner and Master of the Choris- | 


ters of St. Paul’s, 1687; and Composer to the 
Chapel-royal, 1699. The degree of Doctor of 
Music was conferred upon him by Archbishop 
Sancroft. 
on the north side of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey. In the entries cf his death and appoint- 
ments of his successors, in the cheque-book of the 
Chapel-royal, he is described as “ organist, com- 
poser, and master of the children.” Weldon was 
sworn in as his successor in the first-mentioned 
place, and Croft in the two last, but no entry of 
his appointment as organist has been discovered. 

1680. Henry Purcell, the pride and boast of the 
English school of music, was born in 1658, in the 
city of Westminster, it is generally supposed. 
His father Henry and his uncle Thomas were 
both musicians, and gentlemen of the Chapel- 
royal at the Restoration. He was educated under 
Captain Cooke, the master of the royal choristers. 
[t is stated in most of the biographies of Purcell, 
that “in 1676, being eighteen years of age, he 
succeeded Dr. Christopher Gibbons as organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and a few years later Mr. 
Edward Lowe, as one of the organists of the 
Chapel-royal.” The first of these statements is 
certainly wrong, as we now see that he succeeded 
Dr. Blow in 1680, when he was twenty-two years 
old. Tom Brown, of facetious memory, has left a 
graphic sketch of the interior of the Abbey choir, 
and of its crowded and expectant audience, when an 
anthem of Purcell’s was about to be given. This 
great genius, whose life and times I have been 
some years engaged upon, died Noy. 21, 1695, and 
was buried in Westminster Altbey, where a flat 
stone covers his grave, with a Latin inscription 
totally effaced by the footsteps of passengers. 

1695. John Blow, Mus. Doc.—This appoint- 
ment is the one generally known; the fact of his 
also having preceded his great pupil as organist 
has been overlooked. 

1708. TFilliam Croft, Mus. Doc., also Master of 
the Choristers.—He was born at Nether Eating- 
ton, Warwickshire, in 1677, and received his edu- 
cation at the Chapel-royal, under Blow. He 
originally wrote his name Crofts. He became 
gentleman organist, and composer, in the establish- 
ment in which he was educated. His biographers 
say that his death was caused “by a disease 
brought on by his attendance at the coronation of 
George IT.” 


He died Oct. 1, 1708, and was buried | 


This, however, could not have been 


the case; George II. was crowned on October 11, 
1727, and Croft died on August 14 preceding. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, on the 
north side of the choir. 

1727. John Robinson.—One of the choristers of 
the Chapel-royal under Blow, and, according to 
Dr. Boyce, “an excellent performer on the organ.” 
He was for many years Dr. Croft’s assistant at the 
Abbey. He died in 1762, aged eighty, and was 
buried in the same grave with Croft. There is 
an engraved portrait of him by Vertue, from a 
painting by T. Johnson. 

1762. Benjamin Cooke, Mus. Doc., also Master 
of the Choristers. He was born in 1734, and 
died in 1793. He was for many years Mr. Robin- 
son’s deputy at the Abbey. There is a monument 
to his memory in the west cloister of the Abbey, 
where he was buried, and an engraved portrait or 
him by Skelton. 

1794. Samuel Arnold, Mus. Doc.—He was born 
in 1739, and educated as achorister in the Chapel- 
royal, under Bernard Gates and Dr. Nares. On 
the death of the latter he succeeded him as or- 
ganist and composer of the Chapel-royal. He 
died Oct. 22, 1802, and was buried in the Abbey. 

1803. Robert Cooke.—The son of Dr. Benjamin 
Cooke, and a musician of considerable ability. 
Hie was unfortunately drowned in the Thames in 
1814. 

1815. George Ebenezer Williams.—Fducated as 
a chorister in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was for 
some years Dr. Arnold’s deputy at the Abbey. 
He died in 1819, at an early age, and was buried 
in the south ambulatory of the cloisters. 

1819. Thomas Greatorex, F.R.S.—Born Oct. 5, 
1758, and educated under Dr. Cooke. He was 
elected organist of Carlisle Cathedral in 1780, but 
resigned his post in 1786 in order to study vocal 
music in Italy. He died July 17, 1831, and was 
buried in the west cloister of the Abbey, near his 
friend and master, Dr. Cooke. 

1831. James Turle, also Master of the Choristers. 
—The deputy of Mr. Greatorex, and the present 
excellent organist. 

Many of the above distinguished church mu- 
sicians, as will be seen, were also masters of the 
choristers of Westminster; and amongst the emi- 
nent men who were masters, without being or- 
ganists, occur the names of Walter Porter, 1639; 


Henry Purcell, Sen. 1661; Thomas Blagrave, 
1666; Edward Braddock, 1670; John Church, 
1704; Bernard Gates, 1740, &c. We also find 


among the “copyists ” the names of Henry Pur- 
cell, Sen., 1676; William Tucker, 1678; Kdward 
Braddock, 1690; John Church, 1710; John Bus- 
well, 1761; Thomas Vandernan, 1763; Thomas 
Barrow, 1782, &e. 

Besides the biographical importance of this roll 
of organists in connection with a number of mu- 
sicians of eminence, it is also useful as settling a 
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point in the biography of the eminent political 
writer and historian, Sir Philip Warwick. Wood 
tells us, “ This noted person was born of Thomas 
Warwick, Organist of the Abbey Church of St. 
Peter in Westminster.” But this must be an 
error, as his name is not included in the above 
list, which there is every reason to believe is cor- 
rect in every particular. We have seen by the 
notice of the death of Orlando Gibbons, extracted 
from the ancient cheque-book of the Chapel- 
royal, that Thomas Warwick succeeded that great 
master as organist of the royal establishment, 
which must be what Wood meant to say. 
Epwarp F, Rowsavcrz. 


CARFAX, 


Having duly read all I can find in “ N. & Q.” 
about Carfax, well known as the name of a place 
in Oxford, I feel bound to say that none of the 
derivations proposed for it seem to me to be pro- 
perly proved, and I therefore venture to propose 
another which is something more than a guess, as 
a good deal can be shown in its favour, it being 
capable of being traced through all its changes. 


The best of those proposed are quatre-faces, and 


quatre-voies, the latter being the favourite, and 
adopted in the Oxford guide-books. But I sub- 
mit that it remains to be shown that the phrase 
quatre-voies was ever commonly used ; guadrivium 
was used in Latin, but was quatre-voies used in 
French? The answer is,no; the word commonly 
used in old French was carrefouwrg, and the word 
still commonly used in French is its modern form, 
carrefour, Now the history of this word is very 
much to the purpose. First, let us see what 
Burguy says of it: he says, “Quarefor, quarefort, 
carrefour; composé de guadrifurcum, propr. quad- 
ruple fourche.” This is quite sound; there is no 
doubt that the Latin root-words are guatuor and 
furca. Next, hear Cotgrave; he says, “ QUARRE- 
FouR: the place in, or part of, a towne whereat 
four streets meet at a head. Par tous les quarre- 
fours de: Throughout all the four quarters, 
corners, or streets of ;"’ and this is a good sound 
explanation. I must now just remark that, ac- 
cording to “ N, & Q.,” an old spelling for Carfax 
is “ Carfox,” and I can then trace the word from 
beginning to endas follows. In MS. Camb. LI. 2. 
5, fol. 41, are the lines — 

“A lentree de luxembourg, 

Licu ny auoit ne carrefourg 

Dont len neust veu venir les gens,” &c. 

In MS. Trin. R. 3. 17, which is a translation of 
the above Romance of Melusine, we find on fol. 39 
the corresponding lines — 

“ No place ther had, neither carfoukes non, 

But peple shold se ther come many one.” 
Whence it is easy to see that Carfor is a corrup- 
tion of Carfoukes, and from Carfox comes, as has 





been admitted, the modern form Carfar. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to give up the derivations guatuor 


facies and quatuor vie, and to adopt quatuor furce ; 


to suppose, in fact, that the -far or -fox answers 
to the English forks. Those who think votes the 
true original have to show how the & sound got ia 
to the word; I make the simpler supposition that 
an r has dropped out. By way of corollary, it may 
be noted that the French have retained the r, but 
have dropped the k or g; thus they no longer 
write carrefourg, but carrefour. 

A correspondent has made the curious objection 
that, at Horsham, Carfax means a place where 
three ways meet, and he actually thinks this fatal 
to the etymology! Of course, the idea of four 
was easily lost, but the idea of crossways, or roads 
meeting, retained. How would such a person un- 
derstand Peter's “ passing through all quarters” 
(Acts ix. 32)? Or, we might thus argue that 

- 


journal has no connection with the Latin dia nus, 


because the London Journal is published once a 
week, Or again (and this is yet more to the pur- 
pose), it may be shown that even carrefour may 
denote, not fow crossways, but one street only. 
For Froissart uses le souerain carrefour to denote 
the principal street ; Froissart, vol. iv. ec. 28. 
Wa rer W. SKEAT. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


“Our Mepium or Intercommvnicatton.” — 
From a recent personal experience, and which I 
consider an exceedingly happy one, I wish to state 
to the readers and contributors of “ N. & Q.” 
that the periodical in question is presented to 
me in an entirely new light—viz. as a medium for 
introduction to a scholar or gentleman, for any 
brother-contributor venturing on the privilege 
of a private correspondence. I am emboldened 
to prefer this suggestion to the general readers of 
“N. & Q.” from the fact of having submitted a 
question of relative importance through the post 
to a gentleman known only to me by “ making 
note” of the signature appended to an article in 
one of its instructive pages: the result of which 
was a copious supply of the knowledge I so much 
desiderated, enhanced by the utmost courtesy, and 
proffers of further valuable assistance. I trust the 
obvious benefit presented by this statement will 
condone for the intrusion I have ventured upon, 
but which is made in the pure spirit of promot- 
ing good fellowship, and propagating extended 
knowledge amongst the readers and contributors 
of your inexhaustible “ medium of intercommuni- 
cation.” Epwarp C. DAvIiEs. 

Cavendish Club, 

Empasstes. —I seize this heading to come to 
the rescue of one of my two professions. There 
is an old definition constantly quoted: “ An em- 
bassadour is a person sent to He abroad for the 
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interests of his country’ — the word Jie being 
always quoted, as well as sneeringly accepted, in 
the Now this verb comes 
from the old Saxon root liggen, and signities “ to 
abide, to stop, to remain.” It was not only so 
used at the time of the phrase being penned, but 
it is so at the present day in parts of Yorkshire, 
where the dialect is remarkably Saxon, and hardly 
intelligible to a common ear. Strange to say, I 
was once on a grand jury at York, when we were 
obliged to postpone the case of a girl from Brad- 
ford until we had an interpreter from that town. 
But the word He, in the sense of which I am 
speaking, is even universal in England in the 
common vulgarism, “let it lie,’—an injunction to 
let a thing remain in its place. HowbeEn. 


sense of mendacity. 
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on with his work. I observed that the swallows 
gyrated round and round the hawk with ceaseless 
wing; rushing at him as he paused, and seemed 
uncertain whether to go on or return, and twittered 
incessantly at him. ‘“ How is it,” I asked, “that 
he don’t turn on them?” “ Because he can’t 
catch em: they allas do that to bother him.” I 
learned a lesson from that humble observer of 
nature, and made a note of it. Grorer Luoyp. 

Darlington. 

Tue Nire.—In a letter from Southey to John 
King, Esq., dated December 12, 1814, is the fol- 
lowing passage, interesting in connection with 
recent discoveries in Africa : — 

“ A Spaniard who has been travelling as a qualified 
Musselman in Africa, and made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 


| and attained the honour of sweeping the Caaba (the 


THe Brunswick Dynasty. — The marriage | 
of the King of Hanover’s ancestor with the | 


daughter of James I., and the Revolution which 
placed the issue of this marriage on the British 
throne, gives him in his misfortunes a refuge and 
a ducal coronet in England, which is perhaps 
scarcely inferior to the regal crown of Hanover. 
There is a connection, however, of the House of 
Brunswick with the ancient sovereigns of England 
which is little known, or, at any rate, little re- 
membered ; and by which our present Queen can 
trace descent from the Saxon, Norman, and Plan- 
tagenet lines, quite irrespective of the Electress 
Sophia. 

Albert Azzo II., of the House of Este, married 
Kunigunda, daughter and heiress of Guelph II. 
of the House of Altorf. The issue of this mar- 
riage, Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, was the ancestor 
of Henry the Lion ; who married Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Henry IL. of England. This Henry the 
Lion was a turbulent prince, and, being put to 
the ban of the empire, retired to England, where 
he was hospitably received by his father-in-law. 
At Winchester his youngest son William was 
born. This Englishman, in whose veins flowed 
the blood of Alfred, of William the Conqueror, of 
the Plantagenet Earl of Anjou, and of the Kings 
of Scotland, succeeded to the Brunswick inherit- 
ance of his father; and was the ancestor 
George L, and consequently of Victoria. 


H. P. D. 


Tue Hawk anv THE Swattow.—The following 
fact in natural history may not be unacceptable to 
On. & Q.”:— 

Some time ago, when conversing with a wood- 
cutter, as he plied the keen axe to a doomed oak, 
our attention was arrested by the wild twittering 
and evolutions of a number of swallows as they 
skimmed the surface of a murmuring rivulet which 
glided past our feet. 
wards in the air, and met a large bird as he sailed 
towards us from the wood. “It’s a hawk,” said 
the woodman; and without further notice went 


of 


Suddenly they darted up- | 


highest which can be conferred on a pilgrim), is printing 
his Travels in London. He brings intelligence (not from 
his own knowledge) of a Mediterranean in Africa; or 
more properly, a huge fresh-water lake, out of which I 
suppose the Niger runs, and from which perhaps the 
larger and remoter branch of the Nile proceeds.” 
M. E. 
Philadelphia. 


Queries. 


Beit Inscriptions. —Explanations or illustra- 
tions wanted — 


ole MARY OF HAWARDBY OF VS HAVE MERCY. 
Laceby, Lincolnshire. 
HVIVS SANCTI PETRI 


HVIVS ScI 
With many others of similar construction, North 
Lincolnshire. 
I should be particularly glad to have any infor- 
mation respecting “Mary of Hawardby,” or the 
grammatical rendering of the “ hvivs ” legends. 


J. Be Fe 


MARTINI, 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Cannon. — When were cannon first used on 
ships ? P. 
Earts oF Carnwatu.—I should be very 
much obliged to any correspondent of your most 
valuable periodical who will point out to me 
where I can see a pedigree of the family of Dal- 
zell (Earls of Carnwath). I am more particularly 
anxious for details since the attainture of 1715. 
K. P. D. E. 
Curtew.—I shall be obliged by any of your 
correspondents furnishiyg me with a distich on 
this bird, of which the last line is, “ It has ten- 
pence on its back,” or to that effect. The lines 
were repeated to me many years since by a friend 
with whom I was out shooting Curlews. 
W. W. 
Watter Detaxvs.—The rather scarce Latin 


| Testament of 1540, printed in London by J. May- 


ler, has a preface by Walter Delcenus, “ejus 
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Maiestatis (Henry VIII.) in Christo Biblioscopus.’ 
Was this merely an honorary: title, or was the 
“ Biblioscopus” a recognised official licenser of 
the press under Henry VIII.? Is anything further 
known of Walter Deloenus ? J. H.W. 
Tue “ IwpertaL MAGAzrIne,” —This 
periodical was for many years edited by Mr. 8. 
Drew, author of An Essay on 7 Immortality of 
the Soul. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give me 


1825-1833. 


ND QUERIES. 


"| bable value at that period ; 


information regarding the authors of the pieces | 


In 1832, “ » Reayer, ”*a Poem, 


named below :— 
In 1833 (August 


by S. S. of Preston Brook. 
and October), “ Essays, with “Translation, 
the Alcestis of Euripides,’ by H. In 1833, 
“Youth,” and several other poems, by W. Prescott 
Sparks ? R. I. 


Miss F, A. Ketty.—Who was this lady, one of 
Dean Swift's correspondents; and how was she 
related to Col. Charters? In a letter to the Dean, 
dated July 8, 1733, she speaks of a near relation, 
or of herself, as being the daughter of Charters. 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

EneRAvED Portraits. —Is there any way of 
finding out how many pictures of an artist have 
been engraved? The late Mr. Russell, who ex- 
hibited for thirty-six years, was very popular in 
his day, and many of his paintings were engraved 
for the print-shops. How can I obtain a list of 
them ? d. X- 

Tue Ancestry or Mito ritz-WaAtteR,* Con- 
STABLE OF GLOUCESTER.—Milo was son of “ Wal- 
ter fil. Roger,” also called ‘Walter vice-comes 
Giloucestrie,” in grant of the church of Cerney 


with its tithes to the monks of Gloucester; Berta 
his wife, and son Milo, consenting. Roger, the 


father of Walter, was the “ Roger vice-comes” or 
‘‘ de Gloucestrie ” of the Domesday Book, and the 
Roger “strenuus miles” slain in a passage of 
arms at Falaise, 1105 (V. Ordericus Vitalis, x1. 
xvii.) ; but, according to the cartulary of St. Peter, 
Gloucester, only grievously wounded. 

I wish to know if he can be identified with 
Roger de Gloucester, fourth son of “ Hamon aux 
Dents,” Sire de Creulli, and brother of the famous 
Robert fitz-Hamon, or “ de Thau,’’ Vicomte de 
Gloucester, &c., who fell at the siege of Falaise, 
1107. S. Exts. 

Parr or Scares on Horsenack.—TI have a 
clear recollection of having seen an engraving of a 
pair of scales riding upon horseback, either upon 
a gnostic gem, or, as I think, upon a Roman coin 
of the second century, when gnostic emblems 
were frequent upon the coins. If any of your 

* In writing a sirename, it would be a useful rule to 
“ fitz-Herbert” (when the person so designated was 


use, 
son of Herbert), and Fitzherbert when it had 


actually 


become a fixed surname. 


from | 


view, 
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readers could refer me to such an engraved coin 


or gem, he would oblige Ss 


_ Payments FoR Royat Grants.—I_ have 
been examining some Royal Grants of Henry 
VIII. subsequent to the dissolution of monasteries. 
They seem to have been made for a consideration 
in every case, not at all inadequate to their pro- 
but the sums paid are 
very queer, é. g. for certain manors the sum of 
1831/2. 19s. 11d., “one obolus, and one farthing.” 
Can anybody tell what was the rationale of this ? 
. W. Bryenam. 


REMARKABLE RETRIBUTION.— 

“In the month of May, 1762, a framework-knitter, 
residing in Nottingham, bought a piece of veal in the 
shambles, took it home, and ordered his wife to roast it 
for dinner by twelve o’clock, which she accordingly did ; 
but he not coming home, she set it by untouched. At 
four o'clock the husband came home, and brought a beef- 
steak, which he wished to be dressed for his dinner then, 
saying that he had not been able to come home sooner, 
and he should prefer it at that time to the veal. This 
order the wife obeyed ; but when he had eaten part of the 
steak, he began to feel himself unwell; he then enquired 
what she had fried the meat in, to which the woman 
answered, ‘ the veal dripping.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I am a 
dead man ; for having a mind to poison you, I rubbed the 
veal all over well with arsenic.’ The wretched man ex- 
pired in the utmost agony of body and mind shortly after- 
wards,” 

The above is from the “ variety” column of 
The Birmingham Journal, August 11, 1866. The 
date and place being given, the story has an ap- 
pearance of authenticity which I wish to examine, 
if any reader of “N. & Q.” can tell me where to 
find the original statement. FirzHopxrns. 

St. Valery. 


“ 


Reviews oF Heratpic Works. —I should be 
glad to know who were the authors of the fol- 
lowing articles: — 

“ Pedigree and Heraldry,” Westminster Review, July, 
1853. 

“ Drummond’s Noble British Families,” 
No. 143. 

“ Lives of the Lindsays,” Jb. No. 154. 
“ Serope’s History of Cc Jastle-< sombe,” Jb. No, 184. 

“ British Family Histories,” 7b. No. 196. 

“ Vicissitudes of Families,” 7b. No, 214. 

“ Heraldic Manuals,” Edinburgh Review, No. 248. 


The above papers contain a fund of heral« lic and 
genealogical amusement. G. W. M. 


Quarterly Re- 


Witu1m Toret, or Toren. —In his paper 
on the Tombs in Westminster Abbey, per as 
to the second edition of Mr. Gilbert Scott's Glean- 
ings, Mr. W. Burges emphatically states that the 
designer of the bronze efligies of Henry III. and 
Queen Eleanor was one William Torel, a goild- 
smith and citizen of London; and that he was 
not in any way connected with the Italian family 
of Torelli. Mr. Scott, in his portion of the volume, 
also intimates that the artist was an Englishman ; 
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but he spells the name Torrell. Now, in an article 
published in the Archeological Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1846, the writer, Si Richard West- 
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of religious history, yet no instances of this have come 


| 


macott, observes, that he agrees with Mr. Hudson | 
Turner: that the real name of the artist in ques- | 
tion was Guglielmo Torelli, William Torell (Tor- | 


rell, or Torel,) being merely an English rendering 
of that name. Cannot this vexed point be con- 
clusively settled ? J. W. W. 
“Town anp County Macazrye.”—This peri- 
odical work at one time was in extensive circula- 
tion, it is presumed in consequence of its being a 
repertory for the fleeting scandal of the day. The 
late William Turnbull, Esq. had a complete set, 
from which he extracted the “ Téte-a-Tetes” and 
relative portraits. These he bound up in two thick 


volumes 8vo, and interleaved fur the purpose of 


notes. After the dispersion of that gentleman’s 
library in Edinburgh, the two volumes passed into 
the hands of a purchaser whose name at the time 
was unknown, and has not subsequently transpired. 
At a later period they were again exposed for sale, 


and purchased by me, as exceedingly useful in | 
elucidating Walpole’s Letters and other cotem- | 


porary productions of a like description, and nu- 
merous MS. notes have been inserted. It would 


be interesting to ascertain by whom these “ Téte- | 
were written, and who was the editor | 


a-Tétes ” 
f the magazine. J. M. 

“ VicrorIAN Macazrne.”’—I beg to thank your 
Australian correspondent for his answer to my 
inquiry. Perhaps Mr. D. Brarr, being himself a 
contributor to the periodical, could inform me who 
wrote in the number for July, 1859, “ The Spanish 
Marriage,” a Dramatic Story, by C. W. Is there 
any bibliographical catalogue of works published 
in the Australian colonies and New Zealand ? 


R. I. 


Ruerics with Answers. 


Sr. Perer’s Frycer. — What is the legend in 
connection with St. Peter’s finger? There is an inn 
at South Lychett, near Poole, that has for a sign a 
figure of St. Peter, kneeling down on one knee, 
apparently crying, and holding one of his hands 
down with a bleeding finger,—the name of the 
inn being “ The Peter’s Finger Inn.” On the other 
side of the signboard St. Peter is sitting in a cave 
reading. In the same village is another inn, “ The 
Wheel of Fortune,”"—a wheel with these lines 
round it — 

“ Stop! traveller, stop! for I have no doubt 
You will help turn the wheel about.” 
Joun Davipson. 
Phis singular inn sign is thus noticed in Larwood and 
Hotten’s History of Signboards, p., 291 : — 
“Although St. Peter was doubtless as common on the 
enbeoard before the Reform creat saints 


ition as the other 


si 


down tous. His keys, however—the famous Cross Keys— 
are very common. At Dawdley, and on the road between 
Warminster and Salisbury, there is a very curious sign 
called Peter’s Finger, which is believed to occur nowhere 
else. In all probability this refers to the benediction of 
the Pope, the finger of his Holiness being raised whilst 
bestowing a blessing. St. Peter being the first of the 
Papal line, was doubtless often represented with his finger 
raised in old pictures and carvings. The following pas- 
sage from Bishop Hall’s Satires alludes to the finger : — 
‘But walk on cheerly ’till thou have espied 
St. Peter’s finger, at the churchyard’s side.’ 
Book vy. Sat. 2.” 

It has, however, with some probability, been conjectured 
that the inns with this curious sign were frequented by 
the piscatory brotherhood. This notion receives some 
confirmation from the following passages in Johnson’s 
Lives of Highwaymen, pp. 250, 265, edit. 1742. In the 
Life of Dick Low we read that as “ Low grew up in years, 
his stature made him past those exercises which they call 
the morning, noon, or night sneak, which is privately 
sneaking into houses at any of those times, and carrying 
off what next comes to hand ; for all’s fish that comes to 
net with them, who are termed Saint Peter’s children, 
as having every finger a fish-hook.” Again, in the Life of 
Avery (p. 265), we also read, that “ Another time Mr. 
Avery roving up and down the road to seek whom he 


| might devour, he met with a good honest tradesman _ be- 


Singer I have is a fish-hook.’ 


twixt Kingston-upon-Thames and Guilford in Surrey, with 
whom holding some chat, as they rode together, Avery 
asked him what trade he might follow when at home. Said 
he, ‘I’m a fishmonger; pray what occupation may you be 
of?’ Avery replied,‘ Why Iam a limb of St. Peter too.’ 
‘What (quoth the fishmonger) are. you a fisherman ?’ 
‘Ay,’ said Avery, ‘I’m something towards it, for every 
Quoth the fishmonger, ‘ In- 
deed, I don’t apprehend your meaning, sir.’ Then Avery 
pulling out his pistols, ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘ my meaning may 
soon be apprehended, for there’s not a finger on either of 
my hands but what will catch gold or silver without any 
bait at all.” So taking 20/. from him, and cutting the 
girts and bridle of his horse, he rode as fast as he could 
for London.” 

The sign of St. Peter’s Finger, especially if belonging to 
an inn frequented by anglers, may also refer to a tradition 
grounded on the Gospel narrative. said to 
Peter, “ Go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up 
the fish that first cometh up ; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money: that take,” &c, 
Tradition points to the two spots of 


Our Lord 


(Matthew xvii. 27). 
the John Dory, one on each side, as marks of St. Peter’s 


finger and thumb ; and informs us that the Dory was the 


identical fish which the apostle took up, and out of the 
mouth of which he took the piece of money. See Pen- 
nant’s British Zoology, ed. 1822, iv. 296. | 


Recent TRANSLATION OF THE New TerEstA- 
MENT. — Such is the lettering of a version of the 
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New Testament, a copy of which is in my hands. 
The full title is: — 

“ The Gospel of God’s Anointed, the Glory of Israel, 
and the Light of Revelation for the Gentiles; or, The 
Glad Tidings of the Service, Sacrifice, and Triumph of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God; and of the Gracious and Mightily Operative 
Power of the Holy Spirit, which were the first-fruits of 
that labour of Divine Love: being a recent version, in 
two parts, of the Greek Scriptures (commonly called the 
New Testament), in which is plainly set forth the New 
Covenant promised by God through Moses and the 
Prophets.” 

At the back of the title : — 

“ London: Printed by A. Macintosh, 20, Great New 
Street. Published by Alexander Greaves, 13, Rolls Build- 
ings, Fetter Lane ; and sold by all Booksellers, 1828.” 

This small volume is well printed on a fine and 
thin paper, and the translation seems to be not 
without indications of scholarship; but the arrange- 
ment of the text by paragraphs and large sections 
is peculiar. The book is in many respects curious, 
and I should feel obliged to anyone who would 
supply information respecting it. B. IL. C. 

{ Alexander Greaves, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
A.B. 1821, A.M, 1824, and ordained a deacon of the 
Church of England, was the translator as well as the 
publisher of the above work. He resided for many years 
in America, where he assumed the dress of the Friends ; 
but in his later days manifested certain Irvingite ten- 
dencies. After his decease, which took place in England 
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about ten years ago, his executors disposed of the re- | 


maining stock of his work for waste paper. In Horne’s 
Introduction (v. 356, ed. 1846) is the following notice of 
this work : “ This is not a book of common occurrence ; 
for what denomination of professing Christians it was 
destined, the author has not been able to ascertain. It 
contains many improved renderings, which have the 
authority of the most judicious critics and interpreters of 
the New Testament; but it also has many extraordinary 
renderings, for which the editor (who is supposed to have 
been the original publisher) has assigned no critical rea- 
sons. Short prefaces are prefixed to each book, and there 
are a few explanatory notes.” | 


BuriAts ABpove Grovunp (3% 8, x. 27, 58, 119, 
155.) — In one of the new squares of Tyburnia, 
which it would be scarcely fair to particularize, 
is a curious-looking structure on the roof of one of 
the houses, said to contain a corpse, in. pursuance 
of an eccentric will. 

In the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biogra- 
phy, art. “ Bentham,” we read : — 

“He left directions that his body should be dissected, 
and that the skeleton should be put together, and after 
being clothed in his old vestments, should be seated in a 
sort of glass-house on wheels. The old man, it is said, 
used to amuse himself with the vision of his presiding, as 
it were, in propria persona at meetings of his disciples, and 
even being wheeled to the top of the table on festive oc- 
casions. This work of art is now we believe in the pos- 


session of his faithful and accomplished disciple, Dr. 
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Southwood Smith ; bnt when he is gone, we doubt if any 
one will be ambitious to give it house room, and yet it 
would be a melancholy sight to see the ‘mortal remains’ 
of the great Jeremy consigned to a marine store-dealer.” 

The article is by Dr. C. W. Connon, of Toronto 
College, Upper Canada. Dr. Southwood Smith 
died Noy., 1861. Is Bentham’s will still carried 
out, or have his remains received Christian burial ? 

[It was in compliance with the wish of Jeremy Ben- 
tham that Dr. Southwood Smith delivered a lecture over 
the body. From the following letter, which we dis- 
covered among our papers, written by Dr. Smith to an 
eminent living physician, we are enabled to furnish the 


authentic particulars of the fate of the mortal remains of 


this celebrated jurist : — 
“ The Pines, Weybridge, 
June 14, 1857. 

“My pear Sir,—Jeremy Bentham left by will his 
body to me for dissection. I was also to deliver a public 
lecture over his body to medical students and the public 
generally. The latter was done at the Webb Street School, 
Brougham, James Mill, Grote, and many other disciples 
of Bentham being present. After the usual anatomical 
demonstrations over the body a skeleton was made of the 
bones. I endeavoured to preserve the head untouched, 
merely drawing away the fluids by placing it under an 
air-pump over sulphuric acid. By this means the head 
was rendered as hard as the skulls of the New Zealanders, 
but all expression was gone, of course. Seeing this would 
not do for exhibition, 1 had a model made in wax by a 
distinguished French artist, taken from David's bust, 
Pickersgill’s picture, and my own ring. The artist suc- 
ceeded in producing one of the most admirable likenesses 
ever seen, I then had the skeleton stuffed out to fit Ben- 
tham’s own clothes, and this wax likeness fitted to the 
trunk. This figure was placed seated on the chair in 
which he usually sat, and one hand holding the walking- 
stick which was his constant companion when he went 
out, called by him Dapple. ‘The whole was enclosed in a 


| mahogany case, with folding glass doors. When I re- 


moved from Finsbury Square I had no room large enough 
to hold the case ; I therefore gave it to University College, 


+ where it now is. Any one may see it who inquires there 


for it, but no publicity is given to the fact that Bentham 
reposes there in some back room. The authorities seem 
to be afraid or ashamed to own their possession. 
“T am, very faithfully yours, 
“Soutruwoop Smirn.” | 


WOITTINGTON AND HIs Cat.— What is the date 
of the oldest known copy of this popular story ? 
[ have a translation into German of the Trwe Zis- 
tory of Sir Richard Whittington, printed in the 
German character at Bremen, 1721, 12mo. It 
contains thirty-nine leaves including title. and is 
represented as a translation from the English. 

J. M. 

| It appears from the Registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, that on Feb, 8, 1604-5, Tho. Pavier entered “ The 
History of Richard Whittington, of his lowe birthe, his 
great fortune, as yt was plaied by the Prynce’s Servants ;” 
and on July 6 (1605), Jo. Wright entered a ballad called 
“The Wondrous Lyfe and Memorable Death of Sir Ri: 
Whittington now sometyme Lo: Maior of the honorable 
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Citie of London.” (Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, p. 517.) Among the Roxburghe ballads (iii. 58) 
is one with the conjectured date of 1641, entitled “ Lon- 
don’s Glory, and Whittington’s Renown; or, a Looking- 
Glass for Citizens of London: being a remarkable story 
of how Sir Richard Whittington came to be three times 
Lord Mayor of London, and how his rise was by a Cat,” 
&e. Reprinted with variations in Evans's Old Ballads, 
ii, 325; and in Mackay’s Songs of the London Prentices 
and Trades. | 


Warertoo Mepart.—Can you inform me where 
to obtain a description of the celebrated Waterloo 
Medal, which occupied Pistrucci so long in its 
preparation ? C. E. B. 


[ We believe this medal has never been copied or de- 
scribed. The matrices are four in number: there being 
a central one and an annular addition for each side. This 
form was adopted as being more favourable for harden- 
ing. The subjects of the two centres are the battle of 
Waterloo: one of the margins is allegorical of War, the 
other of Peace. One matrix has on it no less than sixty 
figures, large and small. At p. 233 of the Report on the 
Mint in 1848, Mr. Pistrucci informs the Commission that 
on the Ist of Jan., 1849, he should wait on Mr. Sheil, the 
Master of the Mint, and place in his hands the matrices 
of the medal. Inthe next page he confesses that he no 
longer possessed that confidence in his own skill in hard- 
ening dies to venture to undertake the operation of 
hardening this elaborate work. At the same time he 
communicated to the Commission a long series of recom- 
mendations on the best method of so doing, printed in 
the Report at page 236. No one, we believe, has yet ven- 
tured to incur this responsibility; and the only impres- 
sions taken have been in soft metal. ] 


Replies. 
HUMAN FOOT-PRINTS ON ROCKS, ETC. 


(34 S. ix. 126, &e.) 


in “N. & Q.” (3% S. ix. 205) that “ John Wes- 
ley’s foot-marks” are still shown on his father’s 
tombstone. At page 227 this is flatly contradicted 
by “a tolerably practised student of Wesleyan 
Memorials.” At page 289 I reassert my former 
statement, but promise to make further inquiry on 
the subject. Having had an opportunity for so 
doing, | now lay the result before your readers. 
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When my father was young, he often heard the 
story about the foot-marks, but cannot be positive 
as to any general belief in their miraculous nature. 
But he remembers his father taking him to see 
the tombstone “in the year of the great comet” 
(1811), and pointing out to him that they were 
merely iron-stains, in order to show that there was 
no sufficient ground for a belief in their miraculous 
nature. From this it may be pretty fairly inferred 
belief had existed. My grandfather 


| made a sketch of the stone with the marks, and 


| softish, an’ there’s no 


On referring to Wesley’s Journals, I find that 


he preached on his father’s tombstone on several 
My father informs me that his father 
(William Fowler, of Winterton, the antiquary) 
heard at least one of these discourses, and that the 
hymn which Wesley gave out was the first in the 
present Wesleyan Collection — 


occasic ns. 


“ O for a thousand tongues to sing.” 


As an illustration of this subject, I pointed out they'd ha’ believed it. 


once, while on his travels in the south of England, 
was asked whether he, being a Lincolnshire man, 
had ever seen these supposed miraculous foot- 
prints. 

Talking on the subject with an antiquarian friend 
who is a frequent correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” he 
informed me that, when a boy, he knew a “joined 
member of the Wesleyan body” who was an in- 
telligent and well-informed man, and that he once 
asked his father, in this man’s presence, whether 
the story were true, to which his father replied 
that he thought not, and that if it had been a 
damp day, marks might have been left, and “ im- 
proved,” or rendered permanent by means of a 
knife. To this sceptical hypothesis the Wesleyan 
strongly objected, observing that “with God all 
things are possible,” and he believed amiracle had 
been wrought in attestation of the Divine approval 
of John Wesley’s mission. 

On July 24th last, I went from Owston to Ep- 
worth in the carrier’s cart. I soon got into con- 
versation with the driver on the object of my 
expedition. He told me that he had lived in 
Epworth fifty years, and had known “ a vast o’ 
folks’ go to see the stone, but had never known 
it otherwise than as it is now, nor had he heard 
of its ever being turned over. He said, “ You 
see, sir, the Islonians is proverbial for bein’ rather 
oubt but a deal o’ folks 
believed it once. If you'd telled ‘em ’at John 
Wesley hed comed an’ flown away wi’ th’ stone 
But I don’t know that 
ony on ’em believes it noo. There may be some 
’at’s prejudiced aniff, but folks is ower well eddi- 
cated noo to believe sich things—time they was. 
I've heerd ’em say ’at John Wesley did it with 
his toes when he knelt at prayer; but if John 
Wesley hed telled me hisself that he bunched* 
them holes, I shouldn’t not ha’ believed him. 
They're nowt but knots i’ th’ stone.” 

As we drove into the town, my “ eddicated ” 
friend pointed to the weather-worn market cross, 
where Wesley sometimes stood to preach, ob- 


| serving, “They mud as well say ’at he’d gnarled 


them places in that there.” Arrived at the church- 
yard, I at once recognised the stone as a flat slab 


* Bunch, Lincolnshire word for kick, 
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set on brickwork on the south side of the chancel. 
Through a hole in the brickwork I could discern 
that the under surface of the stone was unwrought, 
just as it had come out of the quarry. The upper 
surface is inscribed as follows 

“ Here lieth all that was Mortal of Samuel Wesley, 
A.M. He was Rector of Epworth 39 Years, and departed 
this Life 25 of April, 1735, Aged 72. As he liv’d so he 


died, in the true Catholic Faith of the Holy Trinity in | 


Unity, and that Jesus Christ is God incarnate and the only 
Saviour of mankind. Acts 4, 12. 

“ * Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.’—Rev. 14, 13.” 


Below this a plain surface of stone is left, and it 
is in this that the “foot-prints” are seen. Of 
these I enclose you a rubbing, which perhaps you 
will kindly forward to your correspondent D. 
They are evidently what I before stated—sections 
of laminated ferruginous concretions. At the 
lower part of the stone are the letters H. M., ap- 
parently cut with a knife. Before leaving the 
town, I called on Mr. Read, who has written a 
local history. He told me that when he was a 
boy the “ foot- -prints ” were a matter of common 
conversation among the old women, and he thought 
that they believed it, instancing, by way of parallel, 
the well-known credulity of W esley himself, 

In connection with the above evidence as to local 
belief in John Wesley's miraculous foot-prints, 
the following instance of veneration for and sale 
of duly attested relics is not without interest. It 
seems that a sycamore-tree in the churchyard, 
having become decayed, was felled by order of 
the churchwardens. This tree was supposed to 
have been planted by Samuel Wesley the elder ; 
but by an easy transition the tradition became 
connected with John W esley. Several boxes were 
made, each with a portion of the sycamore wood 
inlaid in the lid, and the following “ attestation” 
pasted inside : — 

“ Wesley's Sycamore Tree. 

“Some time ago we caused to be cut down the Syca- 
more Tree planted by the late Rev. J. Westry, in our 
Church Yard, and sold the whole to Read & Co., who now 
have the same. 

“Joun Bow ER] 
“Ricup. Hit § 
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Churchwardens, 


= Epworth, 


“| find from undoubted authority that Read & Co., of 
this place, possess the wood of the Tree said to have been 
planted by our revered and beloved Founder; and that 
they purpose making from the wood, or affixing portions 
of it on, useful and ornamental Cabinet articles, and of- 
fering them for sale. 

“Hexry WILKINSON, 
“ Wesleyan Minister, Epworth. 

“ Jan, 24%, 1853. 





| 
| 


“ Notice.—Every piece of the genuine Wesley’s Tree | 


has the following inscription printed ox THE Woop : 





“ Part of 
the Tree planted 
by the 
Rey. J. WeEs.Ley, 
Born at 
Epworth, June 17, 1703, 
Died in 
London, Mar. 2"¢, 1791. 
Made for Read & Co. 
Epworth.” 
It is a curious fact that the story of the foot- 


prints is not mentioned in Stonehouse’s Zi story of 


the Isle of Axholme, nor, so far as I know, in any 
printed work. As, however, it once had, and in- 
deed still has, considerable currency in North 
Lincolnshire, and certainly possesses much interest 
in connection with the “Cradle of Methodism,” I 
hope you will allow it to be enshrined, together 
with that of the relics, in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. J.T. F. 
THE WORLD'S BIRTHDAY. 
(3 8. x. 90, 136.) 


According to the tables furnished by Mr. Edwin 
Norris in the Companion to the British Almanac 
for 1830, the 23rd of October, 4004 n.c. falls on a 
Sunday. Mr. Norris assumes the generally ad- 
mitted date of the creation to be 4004 n.c., and 
adopts Usher's system of chronology; the basis of 
which, as respects the most remote ages, is neces- 
sarily the text of the Old Testament, together 
with the aid of astronomy in determining the 
length of the year [and the moon’s motion ?}. Pro- 
fessor De Morgan has shown how an almanac may 
be made for any past year as well as any future 
one, and we might therefore have one for 4003 B.c., 
prefaced with one for the sixty-nine previous days. 
Any other system of chronology, if carried out to 
the extent of the computation, must bring us to 
some certain day, and even hour, when the finished 
act of creation terminated in the rest described by 
Moses (Gen. ii. 2). Thus, the Jewish chronology 
fixes the creation in 3760 B.c., or 244 years later 
than Usher; their years, howev er, are dependent on 
the moon; and translating their system into ours, 
the year 3760 n.c. began, that is ‘to s say, the first 
new year and first of Tisri occurred on Sunday 
September 14, 3761 n.s. But the Jewish com- 
putation is erroneous in using the Metonic cycle of 
nineteen years, which, sufficiently exact for nearly 
a century, is in need of correction for so long an 

or 


. re 4 a) 

interval as 5624 years. This cycle, 19’ makes 

12°36842105 lunations in a year. But the nearly 
36524224 + - 

exact ratio of makes 12°36826761 lu- 
2953059 


An ap proximate continued frac tion, meaning that 
| in sre are 255 lunations in 19 years, which is the cycle of 
Meton. 

+ The ratio of days in a year to days in a lunation. 
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nationsina year. The difference, 00015344, multi- 
plied by 5624, is equal to *86294656 of a lunation 
of 29°53058872 days, and the error amounts there- 
fore to 254 days. Then, as we have got by Me- 
ton’s too short measure, 254 days too great a 
length of time, we must reduce it by so much, 
and say that instead of the new moon falling on 
Sept. 14, 3761 x.c., it occurred on the following 
Oct. 9, which was Wednesday, or third day, and 
out of the limits of the autumnal equinox. 

The Jews of the Christian era got their astro- 
nomy from the Arabs, but the Arabs had it from 
the Greeks. Nevertheless the Mosaic law was so 
express on the observance of the new moon, that 
great pains must have been taken to determine 
accurately the time of its first appearance. Ga- 
maliel had in his study diagrams representing the 
phases of the moon, and when he received un- 
official or informal intelligence of the new moon’s 
appearance he tested the informer’s evidence by 
such diagrams. It is not improbable that St. Paul 
first read in this study the words rod yep Kad yévos 
éouev (Acts xvii. 28), which occur in Aratus on 
astronomy, written in metre, as was then (270 B.c.) 
common in treating scientific subjects, and in which 
the nineteen-year cycle is mentioned. I conclude, 
therefore, that the fact that every nineteen years 
& new moon appeared on the first day of the week, 
must have been well known, if not to the ob- 
servers themselves, at least to the high priest who 
kept and had access to the registry of such new 
moons long prior to the time of Meton, 432 B.c. 
No correct account of the lapse of time could be 
kept by the Jews in years of twelve and occasion- 
ally thirteen months, unless they had de facto a 
knowledge of the nineteen-year cycle. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Streatham Place, S. 


AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE SIGNS, 
(35"@ §, ix. 137.) 


The nod of assent is simply the abbreviated 
beisance with which one takes or accepts the 
sayings of another, the sign of acquiescence in his 
will or thinking to whom, if not otherwise yet 
as to the matter in question, the listener is an in- 
ferior before a superior, a disciple before a master. 
When it is truly a superior who speaks, or when 
the matter is of such grave import that the words 
are words of importance and wisdom, the nod 
returns to its original and graver inclination—we 
how bejore the supremacy of truth. “I give in” 
is of the commonest among expressions of collo- 
quial defeat ; and the natural sign of submission in 
matters of command, importance, or dispute is at 
once understood when used in matters unimpor- 
tant, and becomes a conventional sign of aflirma- 


tion. So, too, when Jove-pater nodded assent, he 
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imitated, in so far as became majesty, the form 


with which his own decrees were received, and 
his mute sign was by so much the more gracious 
and affirmative than a spoken word. 

The negative shake of the head is in like manner 
stronger than the spoken word. It might indeed 
be thought to be the equivalent of “ dissent” 
that “looking differentwise,” which expresses by 
implication the “I do not see it” of colloquial 
slang. But it is the direct expression of repug- 
nance, the refusal to receive the out-thought or 
out-spoken word into one’s own mind or mouth, 
by the exact movement with which the child re- 
fuses its food or spoonful of medicine. There is 
a similar sign when the open palm, stretched out 
in front of the face or mouth, pushes back the 
thought, as the child pushes back any other dis- 
agreeable ; and similarly the Chinaman waves his 
hand and outspread fingers between his own face 
and that of the speaker to wall out, as it were, 
the thought, and prevent its incoming on any side, 
while sometimes he adds force to his meaning by 
turning away his face. 

In like manner pooh or pouf blows away any- 
thing, but contemptuously, as though it passed 
only from lip to lip, and were light as a feather ; 
while the reduplicate «a of xaxos and the ka of Ka-li, 
the Indian goddess, or agent of evil, and the nursery 
xa-xa by which the child is made to believe that 
anything is bad and not to be touched, are all 
softened or unsoftened imitations of the effort to 
get rid from the throat of anything obnoxious 
that may have entered it. The Caffre negative, 
hai, a guttural aspirate sound, expresses a similar 
out-blowing together with the subsequent con- 
striction of the throat, and may be contrasted with 
the open soft-breathed ehwa, which, like our Eng- 
lish yea, appears to be a sound of admiration used 
as a mark of affirmation or agreement. It seems 
also to be not unlikely that the x of our negative 
forms, and its strengthened reduplicate in non re- 
present more passively than the active xe the 
closure of the passage of the throat by the tongue- 


valve. Brixstey Nicworson, M.D. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 
(5" S, x. 97, 137, 156.) 

As F. C. IL. can give no authority for his state- 
ment with regard to the resignation of George 
IV.’s ministers, it may be permitted to doubt the 
story. I believe it to be only an exaggeration of 
what actually did take place. No doubt t 
Duke of Wellington “‘ went often down to Win 
sor during the discussion of the bill, and the object 
of his journeys was to keep the King firmly up to 


} 

n 
le 
I 


| the measure,” for it is well known how thoroughly 


his Majesty objected to Roman Catholic Emanci- 


pation; but I do not see how this bears upon the 





question of the resignation of the ministry. Alison 
is an historian who would have been glad to re- 
cord so remarkable a fact if he had known any- 
thing of it; and it is quite impossible to suppose 
that such an important point in the history of the 
bill could have been kept secret for so many 
years. Alison records the means which the King 
took to avoid giving assent to the measure. Lord 
Eldon’s interview with him may have easily given 
rise to the report which F. C. H. heard. I quote 
from Alison : — 


“ Although the bill had thus passed both Houses by 
overwhelming majorities ..... yet no small difficulty 
remained behind ; for the Sovereign was resolute against 
it, and he was supported by an overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants of the whole empire. ..... It was 
only by unremitting exertions, and representing the mea- 
sure, on repeated occasions, to his Majesty as one of abso- 
lute necessity, that the King’s consent to bring in the bill 
had been obtained; and even when it was given, he re- 
peatedly declared that ‘he only allowed them to go on, 
ind pledged himself to nothing.’ He indulged to the very 
last in the hope that the bill would be rejected by the 
House of Peers. . . The passing of the bill by the 
Peers by so large a majority struck him with consterna- 


Gh. cw ees In his agony he sent for Lord Eldon, to 
whom he declared ‘ that the measures proposed gave him 
the greatest possible pain; that he was in the state of a 


person with a pistol presented to his breast; that he had 
nothing to fall back upon; that his ministers had twice 
threatened to resign if he did not allow the measure to be 
introduced; ..... that everything was revolutionary, 
that the Peers and aristocracy were giving way to it; 
that if he did give his consent, he would go to Hanover, 
and return no more to England,—they may get a Catho- 
lic King in Sussex.’ Such was his despair that the un- 
happy monarch threw his arms round Lord Eldon’s neck 
and wept, entreating him not to desert him, for he had no 
other to advise with.” 





Alison goes on to say that Lord Eldon was too 
sensible a man not to see that, the measure having 
been introduced with the King’s consent, “a minis- 
try could not be found which would support him 
in rejecting it.” Ile therefore advised his Majesty 
to yield, which, with infinite reluctance, he did, 
and “the bill received the royal assent on April 
13 by commission ; the established mode of indi- 
cating it was the measure of the ministry rather 
than the Sovereign.” 7 

It seems evident from the above that Lord 
Eldon told the King that the ministers would 
resign if assent to the bill were refused. It was 
this announcement, I have no doubt, and not ac- 
tual resignation of their offices, which induced 
George LV. to yield assent to the measure. 


H. P. D. 


CLELAND OF CLELAND. 


(2S, ii. 351, 376, 418; v. 87; 3°¢S. ix. 491, 493.) 


I find myself in the somewhat singular position 
of having to answer my own query on a point 
with which I expected to find all your Scottish 
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friends perfectly familiar. It is very little that I 
have been able to pick up concerning this, one of 
the oldest and most distinguished families of 
Clydesdale. Such as it is, however, I subjoin, to 
save future historians of Lanarkshire the time and 
trouble it has cost myself. 

The great-grandson of the Cleland (Alexander) 
who sold Cleland to his cousin (a Cleland also, 
and hence a constant source of confusion), was 
Major William Cleland, one of the Commissioners 
of the Customs of Scotland; who “carried the 
principal arms of the family as a tessera of his 
birth and primogeniture.” His sister, who died 
1733, married Thos. Hamilton of Newton, now 
represented by the Rev. J. Hamilton-Gray of 
Carntyne, &c. (Burke, Commoners, old edition.) 

The grandson of this Major Cleland was Colonel 
Robert Cleiland of Carnbee, Fifeshire; and died 
in 1760, in command of H. M. 63rd Foot, then 
stationed at Guadaloupe. He left two sons, 
Robert, and Molesworth, Lieut. R.A., killed in 
America 1777. The elder, Robert Cleiland, Lieut. 
R.N. (3rd Lieut. H. M. “ Fame,” in Rodney’s ac- 
tion, April 12, 1782), was twice married. By his 
first wife he had three sons, who all died young. 
By his second wife, with two daughters, he had 
an only son, William Douglas Cleiland, who was 
appointed to the Bengal army Dec. 28, 1798, and 
rose to the rank of Major-General. (Burke’s 
Heraldic Illustrations, s. vy. “ Cleiland”’ ; and Dod- 
well and Miles, Indian Army.) Unless, therefore, 
this gentleman is still alive, or married and left 
heirs, there is, as far as the main line of this an- 
cient house is concerned, “the end of an auld 
sang.” 

In Charnock’s Naval Biography is mentioned a 
Captain John Cleland; and a Captain William 
Cleland, who appears to have died in the Mediter- 
ranean May 18, 1745. But the missing link be- 
tween Major (Commissioner) William Cleland 
and his grandson Colonel Robert Cleland, is per- 
haps Captain William Cleland, R.N., of Queen 
Street, Westminster, and of Essex, “‘ representative 
of the ancient family of Cleland of that ilk” (Scot. 
May., notice of Lady Johnstoune’s death), whose 
daughters were: 1. Elizabeth, died Aug. 25, 1772, 
having married, March 10, 1757, Sir William 
Johnstone, Bart., and had issue; 2. Margaret, 
died May 6, 1810, wt. seventy-eight, having mar- 
ried Rey. A. Uvedale, Rector of Barking, Essex, 
and had issue. (Gent. Mag.) 

The members of the main line of the family 
seem to have been so careful of the pronunciation 
of the ein their name, that they added an i— 
thus, Cleiland—to prevent mistakes. Other 
branches were called, and spelt the name, Clel- 
land. Those of Knownoblehill made it Cleuland, 
and so Cleveland,—by which last appellation their 
representatives, now of Tapely, Devonshire, are 
known. The oldest form of all was “ Kneland of 
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Kneland,” and not “Clayland of Clayland,” as 
some ingenious person has guessed. 

In “N. & Q.,” 2” §S. ii. 351, 376, 418, and 
afterwards in y. 87, the question was raised, but 
never satisfactorily disposed of, as to who was the 
William Cleland, the friend of Pope, and the 
“ Will Honeycomb” of the Spectator. 
tleman’s Magazine notices his death thus: “ Major 
Wm. Cleland, Sept. 1741, wt. 67, a Commissioner 
of the House-tax, a place of 500/. a-year.” That 
he was not the son of the Cameronian William 
Cleland, who was shot at Dunkeld, Aug. 31, 1689 
(and whose father lived in Douglas, and who 
spelt his name Clelland, according to Wodrow), is 
pretty clear, from comparing these two dates 
(Macaulay, vol. iv. 287, small edition). It is also 
very doubtful if he were really, as has been 
alleged (Gent. Mag., 1789), the father of John 
Cleland, who died Jan. 25, 1789; and was the 
notorious author of a very infamous and well- 
known book. Curiously enough, there were three 
William Clelands, all Commissioners: Major Wm. 
Cleland, mentioned above as head of the family; 
Captain Wm. Cleland, R.N., of Knownoblehill 
and Tapely; and this last, Major Wm. Cleland, 
the friend of Pope. Swift mentions him and his 
wife several times, with great respect, in his Diary 
to Stella; and with anything but respect a Colonel 
Cleland, whom he describes as “a true Scotch- 
man,” and as intriguing for the governorship of 
Barbadoes (Swift, Journal, March 30, 1712-13, 
ed. Sir Walter Scott). The note to this passage 
goes on to confound this Colonel with the Major 
Cleland; but he really was son of James Cleland 
of Stonepath, Peebles (see his will, Aug. 24, 
1718, proved in London) ; and, as it appears, got 
the Barbadoes appointment and died in a very few 
years. The heraldries give the arms of Clelland 
of Barbadoes differenced from those of the head 
of the family. 

Who was “ Will Honeycomb” I therefore must 
leave undecided. Who he was nof, may be a 
little plainer from these slight memoranda ; which, 
however, I must close for the present — lest, even 
in small type, they should not find room to be 
“ made a note of” in your pages. X. C. 


PRAGMATIC SANCTION, 


(3°4 S. ix. 278, 328.) 


The original use of the term is to be found, 
probably, in the Roman Empire, where it was 
taken in a quasi-legal sense. On the destruction 
of the Roman Empire, the use of the term de- 
scended, with the civil law itself, to the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and then again onwards to the more 
modern nations of continental Europe, among 
whom it thus came to be employed in the manner 
of which T, J. Bucktox speaks. 
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The civil or Roman law, it will be remembered, 
from the earliest times vested in the Emperors, as 
the highest magistrates of the people, the right of 
making laws and regulations, which they accord- 
ingly did in a variety of ways familiar to us, as 
edicta, decreta, rescripta, and mandata, the most 
important of which went, when promulgated, to 
form, probably, the Imperial “ Constitutiones,” 
either general or particular. As to the rescripta, 
vide, inter alios, Miilenbruch Doctrina Pandectarum, 
editio quarto, Halis Saxonum, 1838, vol. i. p. 92, 
or the same author's Lehrbuch des Pandecten Rechts, 
Halle, 1844, p. 92: — 

“ Rescriptis seu rescriptionibus princeps respondebat vel 
ad privatorum tum etiam civitatum libellos et desideria, 
vel ad prasidum provincialium judicumque consultationes 
et relationes,.” 

And such rescripts were of a threefold species: 

“Una epistolarum, que ad magistratuum consultationes 
emittebantur: altera sanctionum pragmaticarum, quod 
quidem nomen iis videtur inditum fuisse rescriptis, qua 
sole mni ac publica quadam forma nuntiari sole bant ; te rtia 
est adnotationum qu ad privatorum libellos scribeban- 
tur.” 

There are many passages to be found in the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, in which “ pragmatic sane- 
tion” is used in this way. Without searching 
for earlier passages, take, as examples, Justinian’s 
own “three constitutions,” introductory to his 
Code Compilation. These may be taken as them- 
selves “pragmatic sanctions” of that Code which 
then follows, the zpayue being the Code to which 
in this way he sought to give “sanction,” or force 
of promulgated law. The first of these Constitu- 
tions or pragmatic sanctions was issued A.D. 528, 
headed, “ Imperator Justinianus Augustus ad 
Senatum urbis Constantinopolitane, ‘De novo 
Codice faciendo.’” The second appeared when the 
Code was completed and needed confirmation : — 
“Imperator Justinianus, pius, felix (Xc.). .. 
Mennze preefecto preetorio, expraefecto hujus alm 
urbis CP., ac patricio, ‘De novo codice confir- 
mando.’” And § 4 has these words :— 

“ Si vero pragmatice sanctiones, que minime in eodem 

codice recepte sunt, civitatibus forte vel corporibus, vel 
scholis, vel scriniis, vel officiis, vel alicui persone imper- 
tite sunt, eas, si quidem aliquod privilegium speciali bene- 
ficio indulgent, omnimodo ratas manere : si vero pro certis 
capitalis fact sunt, tunc tenere, cum nulli nostri codicis 
adversantur constitutioni, precipimus,” &c. 
(Vide etiam, Code 1, 2,10; 1, 2, 12, § 1; 1, 3, 
35; 1, 22, 6; 1, 23, 7; 4, 61, 12; 10, 27, 1). Also, 
Edicta Justin., vii. chaps. Vii. Viii., espec ially the 
Epilogus, which, in common with all the Epilogi, 
ran thus : — 

“ Qu igitur nobis placuerunt et per hanc 
maticam formam, prudentia tua, et quicunque alius rei- 
publice nostre judex, firma servato.’ 


sucram prag- 


From these and similar passages it seems clear 
that all that was meant by “ pragmatic sanction” 
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was an imperial formal proclamation, just as 
Charles VII. of France, in later days, issued his 
ordinance, or imperial proclamation, or pragmatic 
sanction on ecclesiastical discipline, and Charles 
VI. of Germany another, settling the succession. 
But in prop tion as the sole legislative right of 
even continental potentates has been narrowed by 
representative legislation, however imperfect, so 
do we lose sight of these pragmatic sanctions, and 
find Acts of Parliament substituted. In all those 
memorable cases in English political history 

here the Parliament, before and after the Re- 
toration, exercised its high right of altering and 
limiting the succession, in those cases on the Con- 
following the example of Charles VI., a 
“»racmatic sanction” would probably have suf- 
i : a e same means would have sufficed 
to declare the Emperor's will on any important 
matter, and not in the confined way in which 


tinent 








lr. J. Buexron suggests, from his construction of 
WORYMATINGS by antithesis to Wuxixds. 

Brissonius, in his celebrated Diction. Jurid. 
(cura Heinecii, ed. Hale M. 1745), sub voce 
‘Pragmaticarii,” explains, “in sacris principis 
scriniis occupati, quorum ingentis pragmaticce ad- 
inctiones, acta cognilionum, arcana 
committebantur;” and refers to Guther. de Offic. 
dom. Augus?., lib. iii. cap. 7, p. 570. Also, see 
: “Pragmatici”; but especially sub voce 
“* Pragmaticus, -a, -um,” he directly says: — 








notationes, 


* Pragmaticas suas sanctiones jussionesque Imperatores 
mnunquam vocant, vel pragmaticas et sacras adnota- 
tiones. Pragmatica est illa constitutio quam constituit 
Imperator, habito prius tractatu cum principibus,” 
And then he goes on to give several references to 
the Theodosian Code, “ ubi vocantur et Pragma- 
tica absolute.” 
The same authority, sub voce “ Sancire,” gives 
as its legal equivalent “statuere.” Now, while 
jucKTON is obviously quite right in saying 
1e meaning he attaches to “ sanctio,” viz. 
penalty; or, as Brissonius clearly puts it—“At- 
que hee extreme legum partes quibus in cos qui 
adversus leges committerent poena irrogabatur et 
sanciebatur sanctiones vocabantur,” 
which the word may generally bear in other con- 
texts, may it not be suggested that in this sense 
“ sanctio ’ equals “ statutum ;” and that, therefore, 
following Brissonius, a ** pragmatica sanctio ” was 
a “pragmaticum statutum.” Mpayua, as we have 
seen above, being the “negotium,” the business, 
the subject matter following the forma (or formal 
style in which it was necessary that certain acta 
should be done to give them due solemnity and 
effect), “ pragmatic sanction ” might then be simply 
construed as a formal imperial statute. And Car- 


lyle, in his Life of Frederic the Great (vol. i. 
». 552), rather confirms this view by saying “ it is 
in the Imperial Chancery, and some others, the 
received title for ordinances of a very irrevocable 


is a meaning | 
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nature which a sovereign makes in affairs that 
belong wholly to himself, or what he reckons his 
own rights.” 

Such being the origin and confirmed use of the 
word under the Roman Empire, it was thus not 
unnatural that later emperors, when, by the 
lapse and changes of time, the imperial mantle 
had descended upon them, should exercise the 
same individual power of issuing ordinances. But 
it does not seem that these “ pragmatic sanctions” 
were, as S. H. M. in his original query appears 
to have surmised, anything at all in the way of 
concordats or treaties, which imply joint action. 
Indeed the concordat of Leo X., the joint agree- 
ment to abrogate the pragmatic sanction which 
had been the sole production of Charles VIL, 
shows in itself the distinction between the two. 
The more exact nature of the old pragmatic sanc- 
tion, and the diversity of its application to cir- 
cumstances and requirements of all kinds—official, 
social, political, or religious, will best present 
itself on carefully tracing the passages from the 
case quoted above, and the many kindred passages 
scattered through the Corpus Juris Civilis. 


" hl . -* N el , - 
Cape Town, South Africa. Sprs-Bona. 


MonoGrams AND Cypners (3" S. x. 147, 171.) 
The inquiry in the former of these pages has 
elicited so many and such 
learned replies, that it may ap- SL 
pear presumptuous to add an- AN 
other word. But it is often 
the case in such matters, that © 
the expounder may imagine a 4 
great mystery, while the idea 
of the designer was very simple 
indeed ; and the simplest explanation is, after all, 
the most probable. So 1 think it will prove in 
the present case. I would first, however, direct 
attention to the difference between a monogram 
and a cypher. The former term should be con- 
fined, I think, to a device in which several letters 
are combined together; generally a whole word is 
combined into one character. In the cypher the 
letters are not combined, but interlaced; and the 
cypher consists of two or more letters, the initials 
of several words or names. Cyphers were very 
favourite devices in the early half of the last cen- 
tury, and usually the same letters which were in- 
terwoven on one side of the device were repeated 
in a reversed position on the other. The use of 
cyphers has been so extensively revived during the 
last few years, that this definition will appear to 
many readers perfectly needless; and yet none of 
the writers in p. 147 have recognised the device 
under discussion as a cypher and not a monogram. 

I regard it merely as a cypher of the letters 
C. P. They are perfectly distinguishable in their 
right position, leaning considerably, as was cus- 














~~ rey. 
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As reversed, the second stroke of the P is 
less complete. The loop at top I take to be nothing 
more than a flourish, such as will be found in 
many other cyphers of the last or preceding cen- 
tury. Possibly the original may have been in- 
tended for C. R. instead of C. but then the 
copy is still more imperfect. J.G.N, 
Mr. Bong, 
question, alludes to some coins of Charles II. hay- 
ing two C’s interlaced on the reverse. This, I 
take it, is merely indicative of their value. I have 
several with two, three, and four C’s thus inter- 
laced, which I have always believed to be 2d., 3d., 
and 4d. of Charles's. If I am wrong I should be 
rlad to be put right. W. H. 


tomary. 


Sr. Parrick (3% S, x. 169.)— Though it is 


in his remarks on the monogram in 
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servation of its normal state. With regard to 
mystole, it may be questioned whether the former 
word, mistel, is Kentish as well as Yorkshire; 
and, all things considered, it seems most probable 
that there is no etymological connection between 
the two, nor any between m/stel and mistletoe. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 
The origin of this word I believe to be the Ger- 
man word must, which means dung, and en- 
ters into the composition of various words, one 


of which is imistlache, meaning the puddle of the 


| German mist ; 


asserted by some historians that there were two | 


St. Patricks, one who is honoured Nov. 9 having 
been the nephew of the apostle of Ireland, and a 
monk at Glastonbury, there is no need to recur to 


any such statement to account for the patron of 


Murcia being St. Patrick. Nor is it necessary to 
discover any connexion between the saint and the 
town of Murcia. The fame of St. Patrick, like 
that of St. George, extended all over Christendom; 
and the saints of Ireland were honoured in many 
countries. It would suffice to account for Murcia 
being placed under the patronage of St. Patrick, 
that some Irish traders to the Mediterranean, or 
settlers in that part of Spain, had propagated the 


fame of St. Patrick, and that the inhabitants of 


the town of Murcia had been induced to venerate 
him. This is not the only instance ; Malaga also 
has St. Patrick for its ps atron. Indeed it would 
be easy to enumerate many places all over Europe 
where patron saints have been chosen, not for any 
actual connexion, but from veneration for their 
sacred character. F. C. H. 


Mystat or Mister (3' S. x. 147.) — CLarry 


| p. 380, 


drainings from dung. We have the English word 
a dung-hill, evidently derived from the 
and I am persuaded that the word 
mistel, used for a cow-house, is from the same 
origin. F. C. H. 
Wurrrine Wives anp Davenrers (2 S. ii 
478; 3°¢S. ix. 51, 107, 186, 336, 457 ; x. 72, 155. 
The Civil Law allowed the husband — 
“ for some misdemeanours, flagellis et fustibus acriter ver- 
berare uxorem; for others, only modicam castigationein 
adhibere, But with us, in the politer reign of Charles IL., 
this power of correction began to be doubted ; and a wife 
may now have security of the peace against her husband. 
Yet the lower rank of people, who were always 
fond of the old common law, still claim and exert their 
antient privilege.”—Stephen’s Keg: ntaries on the Laws 
of E ngland, oth a 1863, vol. . p. 277. 

“A worthy Baron upon easien, that a man n 
lawfully correct his wife with a stick no bigwer than his 
ruoums,’ ”—Taplin’s Farriery, 10th ed. (1789 ?), vol. ii. 
(“N. & Q.” 3r4 §, ix. 107, n.) 

“He [Sir John Hous stone] used to tell his wife that, 
though a husband might not by law beat his wife with a 
stick ofa certain size. he might safe ly do so with a switch 
or with his hand.”—* N. & Q.,” 34 S. x. 82. 

“TIT cannot deny but there are perverse jades that fall to 
men’s lots, with whom it requires more than common pro- 
ficiency in philosophy to be able to live. When these are 
joined to men of warm spirits, without temper or learn- 
ing, they are frequently corrected with stripes: but one 


meen, 


| of our famous lawyers is of opinion that this ought to be 


will find the form missel, which is merely a pho- | 


netic corruption of mis stall, in Halliwell, as a York- 
shire term. 
witchcraft cases given in Depositions from York 
Castle, p. 29: “The saide Mary flewe out of his 
mistall windowe.” I look upon it simply as a 
contracted form of milk-stall, with which I com- 


The word occurs in one of the curious | 


pare the north country words — both still current | 


in Cleveland — milk’us or milk-house, a dairy ; and 
milkness, properly the contents of the dairy, though 
often confused with the dairy itself. 


Danby in Cleveland. J.C, ATKINSON. 


In. Wright's Provincial Dictionary will be found, 
“ Missel, s. (1) a cowhouse, Yorks.; (2) mistle- 
toe.” About the derivation there need be little 
doubt. It is elearly connected with miven, and 
directly descended from the Mceso-Gothic maths- 
tus, manure ; German, mist; Dutch, mest; so that 


the cow-house was doubtless named from an ob- 
} 


used sparingly ; as I remember, those are his very words.” 
Steele in The Spectator, No. 479. 

“ Among other rights w yo the husband possessed over 
his wife during the whole Anglo-Saxon period was that 
of beating her. He was legally authorised to administer 
to her ‘ moderate casti, gation,’ though there is no evidence 
to show what amount of chastisement was then considered 
moderate. A Welsh law fixes as a proper allowance 
‘three blows with a broomstick on any part of the ; 
son except the head;’ and another fixes the size of th 
stick at the length of the husband’s arm, and the thick- 
ness of his middle finger.”—Review of Thrapp’s Anglo- 
Saxon Home, 1862. (Parthenon, Aug. 2, 1862.) 


On one of the seats in the chancel of Holy 
Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, is a carving 
ig senting a man administering somewhat more 
than modicam cc netigationem to his wife , Who is in 
a very novel and uncomfortable positi — 7. 


NApo.eon’s Mipnient Review (3" 8. - 451, 
465, 502; x. 56, 159). —A spirited and pretty 
accurate translation of Baron Zedlit z’s poem, “ Die 
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niichtliche Heerschau,” by Robert Gilfillan, ap- 
red in the Dublin University Magazine about 


thirty years ago. It begins — 





“ At midnight hour is heard 
wild and wailing sound ; 

The spectre-drummer leaves his grave, 
Parading round and round. 

His fleshless hands they play 
With drumsticks on the drum, 

And now the martial reveillé, 
Or roll-call, notes they come,” &c. 

I have read somewhere, I believe it was in an 
early volume of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
that a French translation of Zedlitz’s poem was 
suppressed by the authorities in Paris in the time 
of ( harles a E. M. B. 

Duke or Wetirveton (3% S, x. 144.)—I have 
received a letter from the editor of the ZJntermé- 
diaire, saying that the manipulation of my con- 
tribution relating to the Duke of Wellington, and 
the fact erroneously affirmed under my signature, 
had been rectified. I was unable to discover these 
corrections in the columns of the periodical, but I 
have no intention to pit the quickness of my eyes 
against the word of a gentleman, and I am sorry 
to have troubled you on the subject. 

Howpen, Lrevt.-GENERAL. 

Paris, September 5, 1866, 

American Bank Brits (3 S. ix. 10.)—At this 
reference is a list of American bills. The earliest 
noticed are dated 1775, and the writer (W. W.., 
Malta), concludes, from what he possesses, that 
in the above year was the first issue of these bills 
and those from the State of Georgia. I have a 
large collection of these bills, and I find in my 
possession bills of New Jersey dated as early as 
1758, 1760, 1762; of Maryland (Annapolis) in 
1760, and in 1764; of Pennsylvania in 1770 and 
1773; all earlier in date than the Georgian issue. 
The bills last alluded to are for various sums — 
six pounds; two thirds of a dollar; eight dollars; 
half a dollar; four pence; eighteen pence; ten 
and fifteen shillings. There are many curious 
points worthy of notice in this class of bills, and 
they must have been issued in great number; 
many in my possession being numbered as high as 
24,285; 25,973; 11,504; 9,674. But six pounds 
is the largest sum represented, and four pence the 
smallest. The great majority have the tobacco- 
leaf printed on the reverse; others with a variety 
of leaves; some few with landscapes; some with 
the wheat-sheaf; on some of the earliest the 
royal arms, in black or red ink; on the Maryland 
bills the arms of Lord Baltimore. All of them 
convey the warning—“ To counterfeit is death.” 
They also bear a great variety of signatures (now 
of considerable interest as autographs), and gene- 
rally three attached to each. I shall be glad to 


forward any inquiry respecting these documents 
of the past history of America. 
Cras. Cray, M.D. 


[3r¢ S. X. Ser. 8, 66. 


GERMAN Riere (3" 8. x. 146.) — Por does not 
say whether his rifle is old or quite modern, but 
I suppose, from the spelling of Carlsbad, that it is 
not modern. I have a couple of old Niirnberg 
five or seven grooved rifles, made about the end of 
the sixteenth century. The stocks are covered 
with inlaid work of ivory, mother-o’-pearl, &c. 
The grooves are, deep and straight, not curved, 
and were not mfde to give increased impetus to 
the bullet, but as receptacles of the residue re- 
maining after the explosion of the coarse powder 
which was at that time in use; thus enabling a 
person to fire off the weapon a greater number of 
times before its use would be impeded by fouling. 
Of course it is difficult to pronounce an opinion 
about any weapon or curiosity without either 
seeing it or having a most complete description 
of it; but I may inform Pop that about 300 years 
ago there were rifles made in Central Germany, 
and that it is generally considered that the grooves 
were made for the purpose I have just stated. 

The style of the chasing will give a good ap- 
proximation to the date of the rifle. 

Being out of town, I cannot say whether my 
rifles have any name on them. Jonn Davrnpson. 


Crest Query (3°¢ 8S. x. 88.)—I humbly beg to 
caution B, A. M. against adopting X.’s suggestion, 
for as his crest is a demi-lion rampant, “ two 
demi-lions rampant face to face” would perhaps 
be some one else’s crest, but not his. The Petre 
crest is two lions’ heads back to back, for instance. 
I believe harness-makers habitually reverse the 
crest, but it would be very bad heraldry to reverse 
the crest and the charges in the arms on the car- 
riage door. P. FP. 


Crericat Costume (3% §S, x. 88, 129.) — The 
practice of wearing a University hood, generally 
the crimson silk hood of Oxford, adopted by 
clergymen upon whom the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has conferred the degree of M.A., deserves 
notice in your columns. The formularies of the 
church do not recognise the Lambeth degrees, and 
the fifty-eighth canon enjoins that “such ministers 
as are graduates shall wear upon their surplices 
such hoods as by the orders of the Universities 
are agreeable to their degrees, which no minister 
shall wear (being no graduate) under pain of sus- 
pension.” The recipient of a Lambeth degree has 
not graduated; he comes forth at once a full- 
blown M.A., B.D., or D.D., as the case may be. 
The observance of the fifty-eighth canon enables a 
congregation to perceive whether the clergyman 
is, or is not, a graduate of a University; if a gra- 
duate, the University at which he studied, and 
the degree conferred upon him. The assumption 
of a University hood, by iterates upon whom the 
Archbishop has conferred a degree, defeats this 
object. 

Dr. Hibbert, in his History of the Foundations 
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of Manchester, after giving an account of the re- 
fusal of the Bish yp of Chester to institute the 
Rey. Samuel Peploe into the wardenship of Man- 
chester College, as his B.D. was a Lambeth de- 
gree, Says,— 

“T find it remarked in Mr. Greswell’s manuscripts, 
wherein some information is collected regarding this dis- 
pute, that in France, even before the Revolution, a degree 
conferred by the Pope himself was not deemed sufficient 
to qualify for any ecclesiastical benefice when a degree 
was requisite, 

In Baines’s [story of Lancashire, where a brief 
account of this question is given, reference is made 
to Harl. MS., 7049, in the Rev. T. Baker’s Eccle- 
stastical Collections, under the head of ** Manchester 
College—Mr. Peploe’s Case,” p.571. Some of 
your correspondents will, perhaps, refer to this, 

LaIcus. 

Dante (3"¢ 8. x. 7, 157.)—The following epitaph 
is at Henfield church, Sussex. There is a brass 
representing the mother holding the child by the 
hand, both in Elizabethan costume : — 

“Great Jove hath lost his Ganymede I know, 

Which made him seek an other here below, 

And findinge none not one like ynto this, 

Hath ta’ne him Hence into eternall bliss. 

Cease then for thy deer Meneleb to weep, 

God’s darlinge was too good for thee to keep, 

But rather ioye in this great favour given, 
A child on earth is made a Saint in heaven. 


J.T. F. 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 





In addition to the quotations which have been 
given by your correspondents from other Christian 
poets in which the Saviour and the Godhead are 
addressed or spoken of by names of heathen dei- 
ties, the following occur to me : — 

“O thou to whom 
Belongs all sacrifice, O thou great Jove unfeign’d!” 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 
Author of Being, Source of Light! 
With unfading beauties bright ; 
Whether thee thy suppliants call 
rruth, or Good, or One, or All, 
Fi or Jao, thee we hail ! 
Essence that can never fail: 
Grecian or Barbaric name, 
Thy steadfast being still the same.” 
Eupolis’ Flymn to the Creator, by S. We sley. 
“ Dies the clorion 
rhe true eternal Pan 
Falls, to raise us from our fall, 
To ransom sinful Man! ”—C. Wesley. 








I quite agree with C. G. Prowert, that such 
passages are quite in the spirit of St. Paul's dis- 
course at Athens (Acts xvii.), who undertook to 
declare to its inhabitants Him whom they igno- 
rantly worshipped. In Dante’s address to ‘Christ, 
“ FE se licito m’ 6, o sommo Giove,” &c., I not only 
“see neither confusion nor irreverence, but the 
plainest indication of the deepest reverence for 
Him whom he address J. W. THomas. 

Wigan. 
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As a matter of taste, I prefer the venerable 

“Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus, quoniam in 
wternum misericordia ejus,” 
of the Vulgate, to the 

“Celebrate Jovam, qui bonus, qui xterne est cle- 
mentie 
of the Latin Prayer-Book of the Church of Eng- 
land in use in the last century; but surely your 
correspondent must be in error in citing 
of the word “ Jova” as an instance of “strange 
confusion of Christian sentiment and heathen 
speech.” Is it not simply another spelling of 
“ Jehovah ?” a rendering of the Hebrew, and free 
from all allusion—(I do not speak of etymological 
relationship)—to “ highest Jove ” ? 

Jonn W. Bone. 


Rovts AND Dog-norsks (3" S, x. 110.)—I can 
give no opinion as to routs. Dog-horses in my 
early days were the miserable worn-out creatures 
bought for a few shillings for the purpose of feed- 
ing the hounds. A 

Quip LEvIus Penna (3 S. x. 119.)—A lady 
friend assures me you have not given the epigram 
in full. She will have it it reads thus: — 

“Pray what is lighter than a feather ? 
Dust, my friend, in summer weather. 
What’s lighter than the dust, I pray ? 
The wind that blows them both away. 
And what is lighter than the wind ? 
The lightness of a woman’s mind. 
And what is lighter than the last ? 
Ah, now my friend, you have me fast ; 
Oh no, I recollect me now— 
What's lighter? Why a lover’s vow.” 


ae 
this use 


P. FP. 

Srr Joun Vanprven’s Prays: “ A Crookep 
Stick (3 S. x. 9,52, 99.)—I agree with W. W. 
Sx‘ in B. D.’s explanation being more amusing 
than correct, but I do not agree with him in its 
being merely a piece of money; on the contrary, 
I have referred to the play (Confederacy), and 
from the context of the quotation at p. 9, 1 con- 
sider A. A.’s definition at p.55 the true one, 
iamely, an “ Exchequer Tally,” because “ Dick 
Amlet” had previously exclaimed, “‘ Not a penny 
of money incash!” For the benefit of the rising 
generation, I may explain that an Exchequer 
tally was acrooked stick, about two feet long, cut 
into a peculiar shape, with certain notches cut in 
it, to denote the amount paid in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, the same being given as a receipt for 
money paid into the Exchequer. I believe it has 
been disused for some fifty years. J. Srrxp, D. 

Sewardstone. wha 


Luoyp or Lonpon anp Wates (2°¢ 8. ii. 331.) 
The arms in question, arg. a griffin sagreant vert, 
are those of Floyd or Lloyd, of Brecknockshire. 
In 1578 they were confirmed to Giles Lloyd, Esq., 
of London, a gentleman of Welsh descent, with 
the additional grant of the crest mentioned in the 
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query, viz. out of a ducal coronet or, a cock’s head 
between two wings, gules, combed, beaked, and 
wattled of the first. 

This Giles Lloyd’s successors are said to have 
settled in Exeter, and early in the present century 
one of the Radclifis of Warlegh married Grace, 
heiress of William Floyde of that city, who is 
also alleged to have been the last of tie family 
using the rather singular crest and arms alluded 
to. Any further contributions to the history of 
the ancestors or successors of this Giles Lloyd will 
much oblige. I see that in 3 S. x. 149, Sir 
Watkin or Walter Lloyd, of the lordship of 
Brecknock, is mentioned as one of the Welsh 
heroes of Agincourt, and a relative of Sir David 
Gam, a. C. 

Betts at Surpton-te-Moyne (5S. x. 144.)— 
Mr. Heaxp, the contributor of these inscriptions, 
is requested to refer to a Notice on Bell Archee- 
ology in 3" 8. ix. 368, in the hope he will act 
upon it. H. T. E. 


Arrouites (3" 8. x. 94.)—In copying my notes 
the Hebrew word was misplaced, and two whole 
sentences omitted. This may explain but cannot 
excuse the error. The words “great stones ”’ are 
the literal rendering of the Hebrew: so also in 
the Vulgate—“ lapides magnos de ccelo;”’ and in 
Hudson's version, “lapides grandes.” In the ac- 
count given by the Jewish historian, Josephus 
(Antiq. lib. v. cap. i.), it is stated that God aided 
Joshua “by thunderbolts, xcepavvav &peca, and a 
fall of hail larger than usual.”’ The learned Adam 
Clarke in his Commentary sums up the testimony 
for and against aerolites at great length. 

It would seem that the fall of meteoric stones 
was not unusual in these oriental regions, and that 
they were considered sacred by the Phcenicians 


under the name of BaréAw (see Smith's Dict. of 


the Bible, and the references therein, iii. 1381.) 
Aristotle and Pliny mention numerous instances 
of showers of stones being swept up by storms (as 
conjectured) from mountain summits, vento rapti, 
into the atmosphere, and then precipitated on the 
plains (Pliny, lib. ii. cap. xxxviii.) And he states 
one instance of a huge rock of a burnt appearance, 
about the size of a waggon-load, which had fallen 
at .Egos in Thrace. Anaxagoras had predicted 
that this should fall from the sun; and Pliny, 
while lauding his prophetic powers, ridicules the 
notion “that the sun could be a stone, or even a 
stone in it” (lib. ii. cap. lix.). Nevertheless An- 
axagoras, who was born 500 B.c., possessed a 
knowledge of astronomy far in advance of his era, 
and his theories on this subject were in remarkable 
accordance with the deductions of modern science; 
for he maintained that the sun was an incan- 
descent metallic mass, uddpoy didevpoy. Mr. Grove, 
in his address to the British Association at Not- 
tingham, sums up, in a few lucid sentences, the 


[3'¢ S. X. Sept. 8, ’66. 


knowledge attained up to this time of the nature 
and origin of aerolites. J. 
Dublin. 


Scorcn Larrps (3 8, x. 90.)—In 1687 th 
Laird of Preston-Grange (in East Lothian) was 
either Sir Alexander Morrison or his son, Sir 
Harry Morrison (I think, the former.) “ Lady 
Cromstain” of that date was the daughter and 
sole heiress of Sir John Home, of Cromstain, in 
the county of Berwick. She married Alexander 
Spotswood, of Spotswood, in the same county. 
“The Laird of Gredoun” was, I should think, 
Kerr of Graden, also in the county of Berwick. 
There is a “ Kinaldie” in Fife, and one in Aber- 
deenshire. L. M. M. R. 


Sepvicnrit Devices (3% S. x. 95, 151.)—The 
interesting scheme suggested by your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Epwarp Peacock, could be set on foot 
without much preliminary organisation, if each 
person who cares for the subject, and who has 
leisure and opportunity for such an undertaking, 
were to visit some church or graveyard, and note 
down all the memorial inscriptions contained 
therein. The records thus made could be sent in 
to some one individual willing to receive them, 
with a view to any subsequent publication or re- 
gistration that might be arranged. de Ws We 


Tue Ostricu Fratner Bapner (3% S. x. 39, 
73, 157.) —The crest of three ostrich feathers is, I 
believe, the badge of several noble families in 
Germany, usually, however, accompanied with 
certain adjuncts for distinction. My own family, 
being German on the paternal side, bears a crest 
of three white ostrich feathers, arranged precisely 
as those of the Prince of Wales, but rising be- 
tween two elephants’ trunks, sable, which grace- 
fully turn outwards, very like the sides of a lyre. 


F. C. H. 


Cavertey Famiry (3"4 8. x. 65, 159.)—In ad- 
dition to the information given by Jutta Bockert 
respecting the Caverley family, it may interest 
your correspondent (p. 65) to know, that in the 
pedigree of the late Colonel Woodrofie, of Poyle 
Park, Surrey, appears the following : — 

Ilester, who was the daughter of Robert Wood- 
rofie of Poyle Park and Hester his wife, daughter 
of George Duncombe of Albury, married the Rev. 
Thomas Yeale Caverly. She died May 28, 1784, 
having had issue Anne Caverly, who married the 
Rey. Thomas Walker, of Tylehurst, and died 
June 17, 1797, leaving an only daughter Jane, 
who married, Ist, Dalhousie Watherstone, Esq. ; 
2ndly (as his second wife), General the Hon. Wil- 
liam Mordaunt Maitland, son of the seventh Earl 
of Lauderdale, and father by his first wife of the 
present earl. General Maitland died in June, 
1841: and Mrs. Maitland (Jane Walker) died 


Sept. 5, 1854, without issue. G. F. D. 
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Qvorations (3 S. viii. 352; x. 148.)—* What 
French astronomer said, ‘I have found in the 
heavens eternal laws, but I have not found a 
God’?” This declaration has been frequently as- 
cribed to Laplace. The story is that, when he 
presented his Systéme du Monde to Bonaparte, not 
yet emperor, Bonaparte made a remark to him 
which elicited the above answer. This has been 
very peremptorily denied; and, I believe, the 
French astronomer who said something very akin 
to this was Lalande. I doubt whether Humboldt 
names the Deity as a first cause in his Cosmos. 

HowDeEn. 


The passage beginning — 
“ Through the laburnum’s dropping gold,” 
is from Mrs. Hemans’ poem “ The Palm Tree.” It 
ceurs in the second stanza of the poem. 
J. M‘C. 
Sergeants’ Ropes (3% S. x. 5.) — Your able 
correspondent, Mr. Jon J. BARDWELL WoRKARD, 
in his notice of the robes worn by serjeants’-at- 
law, quotes a passage from my edition of Row- 
lands’ Knave of Harts, 1612; but he quite mistakes 
its meaning. The allusion supposed to come 
from the four knaves — 
“ Had we black gownes, upon my life I sweare, 
Many would say that we foure serjeants were : 
And that would bring card-play in small request 
With gallants that were fearefull of arrest "— 
has no relation to serjeants’-at-law, but to “catch- 
t. e. sheriffs’ oflicers—a class of men whom 


pe les,’ 
Bishop Earle has ably figured in his Microcosmo- 
graphy, 1628 : — 

“ A Serjeant, or Catch-pole,” he says, “is one of God's 
judgments ; and which our roarers do only conceive ter- 
rible. He is the properest shape wherein they fancy 
Satan; for he is at most but an arrester, and hell a 
dungeon, He is the creditor’s hawk, wherewith they 
seize upon flying birds, and fetch them again in his 
talons. He is the period of young gentlemen, or their 
full stop; fer when he meets with them they can go no 
farther,” &c.—Ed. Bliss, p. 141. 

Our old drama abounds with notices of these 
worthies ; but they have found no place in the 
new edition of Nares’s Glossary. Their perse- 
verance in watching their prey is well known — 





“Our old poets,” remarks Gifford (Ben Jonson, iii. 
155), “ w ho had too many proofs of it, mention it, either 
in mirth or anger, upon all occasions.” 

Epwarp F. Rowpaccr. 

Drocess (3"¢ S, x. 126.)—In Brady's Records of 
Cork and Cloyne (vol. 1. p. xlviii.), under the 
heading “County of Cork Grand Jury Present- 
ments,” is the following, which shows that “ dio- 
cess”’ and “diocese” both obtained nearly two 
hundred years ago : — 

“1680. We desire the Bishop of the Diocess and the 
High Sheriff of the county to meet, and to pitch upon a 
onvenient place for building a school in the Diocese 
according to the statute.” 
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In looking through the long list of present- 
ments, dating from 1679 to 1702 (quoted from 
“ Bishop Downes’ MSS.”), I find that “ diocess” 
much more frequently occurs than “diocese” ; 
and I cannot help thinking that grand jurors in 
Ireland, of that day, were pretty much of the 
calibre of those of the present, and, consequently, 
a respectable authority for the use of a spelling 
for which The Times is impliedly censured by your 
correspondent. Since writing the above, I see 
that Dr. Ogilvie gives “ Drocess, see Diocese.” 

R. W. Drxoy. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham, 

P.S. May I'ask, if the Philological Society's 
Dictionary is to be an accomplished fact; and, if 


, 
so, wren f 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE CANOPY OF THE 
Toms or Jonn or Extnam (3S, x. 110, 154.)— 
Your correspondent J. W. W., and very possibly 
Mr. Gilbert Scott may be glad to know, that | 
saw the canopy itself at Strawberry Hill at the 
time when Horace Walpole’s extraordinary and 
very miscellaneous gatherings of many years were 
offered for sale. Ido not think it was included 
in the Catalogue, but lay neglected somewhere in 
the garden. It may, therefore, be still in the pos- 
session of the Countess of Waldegrave, the present 
owner; who might be willing to restore to the 
church what Dean Pearce had certainly no right 
to bestow. 7 

I have often intended to mention the subject to 
some member of the chapter; indeed, I think I did 
so some years since; but without effect. Now, 
however, that the subject has been publicly men- 
tioned, I trust Mr. Scott Will be able to recover 
this valuable relic; and I am sure that, in his 
hands, it will be properly and securely restored to 
its place. Cc. 8. 


Lorp Erskine (3"¢ 8. x. 3.)—The following 
lines, with the signature “‘T. Erskine,” were given 
many years ago 4s a genuine autograph of the 
witty Chancellor : — 

“ Would vou have each blessing full, 
Hither tly and live with Bull, 
Feast for body, feast for mind, 

Best of welcome, taste refin’d. 
Bull does nothing here by halves, 
All other landlords are but calves.” 


C. W. Brxenam. 


MARRIAGE oF First Covsins (3 §, vii. 433: 
x. 179.)—The state of the case with regard to the 
marriage of near relations I believe to be this: — 
That these unions may be consummated for one or 
two generations without any, or any perceptible, 
deterioration in the race; but that if the same were 
continued for several generations a degeneracy 
would inevitably ensue. I have heard it said (I 
know not with what truth) that the last Lord 
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Rivers but one had bred his greyhounds “ in and 
in” for so many years, that at last, though they 
we beautiful, and evidently high-bred dogs, 
they could not catch a hare. I understand that 
an agriculturist may with impunity sow the same 
wheat on the same farm for two or three years; 
that if he persistsin the prac tice longer, he will not 
find the experiment profitable. Hence the York- 
d wheat is in request in Hampshire; the 
Thanet barley in Dorsetshire, &c. I re- 
many years ago, seeing a person who was 
be a certain nobleman by his 
(the nobleman’s) half-sister. He was a well- 
grown and handsome young man. But this was 
acase of only a single experiment. I believe a 
popular mistake is still prevalent in some quarters, 
that though ry first cousins are 
lawful, between second cousins are not. It 
seems admitted that the repeated crossing of Celtic, 
Saxon, Norman, and Danish blood, has improved 
the British nation to its — state. lf. mm 
ANVILLE (3°¢ . 166.) — Your 
R. = find 2 a description of 
n Lysons’s Cornwall, p. 
= he was buried. 
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Srr Bevit Gr 
correspondent, F’. 
this worthy’s monu 
166, under “ 7 mpton, 
Other particulars of the family are given by 
author. Query, how was the corpse conve yed in 
troublous times from Cold Aston to Kilk- 
mn H. T. ErnacomsBe. 

176.)— This heraldic dis- 
not, in Scotland, signify 
illegitimacy. The royal arms of Scotland have a 
bordure, and numerous families of 
the kingdom, whose descent was most undoubtedly 
legitimate when the grant of arms was “ matricu- 
lated,” bordure. F. 
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» day-dreams of his youth with 

lonely cloisters of Worceste1 

red to refill the void with its form 

ir appearance, dress, and employ 

shadowy unrealities their his 

M aspirations. Few of our old 

religious establishment » so rich in documentary mate- 
rials for their hist orcester 5 and the same 

rality on the part of and Chapter which permitted 

Archdea ‘am as mn Society the im- 

portant volume illustrati the Benedictine Monastery 

of Worcester, noticed by us in “ N. & Q.” of the 7th 

last, placed the whole of the muniments in their possession 

at the of Mr. Noake. That gentleman has turned 

his opport ties to good account, and has produced a 
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would fain know something of the 
great monastic establishments whi 
the centres of civilisation ; and with more especial interest 
by his fellow-townsmen, who have to thank him for a 
volume dedicated to the glory of their beautiful Cathedral. 

In the pages of Mr. Noake’s pleasant little book we are 
furnished with curious and amusing illustrations of the 
habits and discipline of the Monks, their music and litera- 
ture, with specimens of their illuminations, and account- 
keeping ; and we learn what were their manorial rights, 
customs, and privileges. The personal history of Prior 
Moore is, as Mr. Noake well remarks, of peculiar value, 
as it is seldom indeed that the private journal of an 
Abbot or Prior turns up so long after its date, or is found 
so full of interesting det relating to the domestic habits 
and doings of the time, and the sports, journeyings, fur- 
niture, feasting, and physie then fashionable. Light 
from time to time thrown on the History of the Reforma- 
tion, no less than on the structure of the cathedral, and 
the sites of the monastic buildings; that, while the 
volume posseses great interest for the antiquary, the gene- 
ral reader will find ntains a vast amount of 
information pleasantly put forth. 
A Glossa of Terms use 
and Goth , {ri hitectar 
A New Edition revised. 
Of the value of Mr. Parker’s Glossary of 
it would be absurd to say one word; 
ders it an inconvenient travelling companion, the ytility 
of *h a judicious abridgment as the present, with its 
numerous woodcuts, is obvious. No architectural student 
on a tour of inspection will, from this time forth, consider 
his carpet bag duly furnished without this handsome and 
useful little volume. 
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Line upon Line: or, a Second Series of the Earliest Reli- 
gious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of Receiv- 
By the Author of “ The Peep of Day.” Part I. 

One Hundred and Twenty-third Thousand. (Uat ard 

& Co.) 

This is a new and cheaper edition for the use of schools 
of a work of e ele smentary religious instruction. The best 
test of a book’s merit and usefulness its use; and the 
present volume bears on its title-page the words “ one 
hundred and twenty-third thousand,” showing z how widely 
and extensively it must h: mn used, 
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